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THE DREAMER, | could say no more just yet. So again there | Was it strange?” my reach. Often as I bad tramed this 
| wasa silence between us, while we atil! ‘Strange, ny darling? It was most nat-| very thought to myself, the few words 
BY ©. J, ’ stood against the orchard gate, looking ural.” And then, in my old-fashioned, from her own lips had a new pain for me 
He events Wabi Wik Vande ete ee i the quiet moonlit Hall and fatherly way, {| put my arm around her, to-night. 
nprctiiprahaay Paper Rginthen cts. At - | os . a = last May broke the silence, as we stood there, so still in the peaceful ‘*Yes, dear, the old farm life was enough “ ' 
uisdl nen Shall nate, Gadieaaina aeaen ~ as she only finished aloud the moonlight. for you allthe while you were a ochild, ' yn! 
itesaive te ererienienn the ahewe. ong my words bad given her. ‘Was it strange,’ she went on, unheed- but pow you are ready to take your place a Bi 
ile hears the music of the skies a John, he asked nao ing both my question and my caress, ‘that | among the ladies of the county, as your iy . a 
Ihe thunder’s bass, the song aa birda uv now, my pet. - in those dreary Paris rooms of ours the mother did. How glad the thought would Ae i 7 
\nd vainly tries to erystalize : ou seem to know everything. memory of such a bome as—as hers had) have made her! ! like to fanoy it.’”’ ie PE 
i1is soul's rich harmonies into words. | The tone waseven a little unsteady in been, and of the life she led there, should “Do you?” my child asked me, in acold vn 4 
silt iain ina ia ta Nh ta aii its impatience, and I saw thatrhe would be passing sweet to—my mother, and that sad way (so impossible was it to her to i) ; : 
mcrae ls Spc rin Neng im ’ ratber speak frankly to me than that I [ should love it too—for her sake ?” hear, even yet, as an ordinary speech, any at ad 
ita Guaueir Stn Mee eee ’ | should anticipate all she had totell. Sol “To whatever lifeshe might have gone, one which touched her mother’s name). valle 
With shapes of beauty and of grace. waited for her next words, though they May,” | said, looking down into the ten- | “Do you really like to fancy it?” 5 ae 
+ tase Seon Mates iiitns Micaitlcladenietlatiaia Lappe very long in coming. der moonlit face I loved, and longing for And onoe more—but for the last time—I Ke ah 
Who with unconquerable will Fou wish me to—to go and live there, power to brighten tho#e sad, childish wem- | was a coward in my heart, and turned my Sy ae ‘ 
Totl from the dawn till daylight's close Jobn ?” she asked, with her wistful eyes ories, “all remembrance of the lite she | face away, and could not answer. Then tage} 
To keep the world from standing still? upon the moonlit Hall. had lived here must have been passing inthe silence there swept over me all I eM l 
He smiles and says his dreaming tends | But, looking down upon her so, the an- sweet, my pet, because her lite was one of had heard that day—ot the sorrow and the aft | i 
To show the beauty of design; | swer that I wished to give her would not usefulness and helpfuiness, and sympathy | humiliation that threatened my child; of re tH tL, 
To shape men’s lives to nobler ends, come, ~—for all.” the cloud that—if wedid not stay it— or ee | 
And draw them nearer the Divine. “You wish me to go soon, John? Very “IT could never live—even there,’ May would come between ber and the sunlight ' 
ee = soon, you seen: to say.’’ said—‘such a lifeas hers. Howecan! dare | for evermore; of the cruel and degrading ” 
‘ ] ne hy Still I could give no answer in this brief to take her place ani be so different?” story which might betold her soon, to a hee 
H IS QN LY (; | k T. fit of cowardice, and so she raised her eyes “Teave us—leave the toung Squire—to | poison tbe purity and freshness of her na- tas tha 
and questinned me differently. judge of that, my love,’ | sald; and the | ture; of the Iifeof fraud and sin which 7s O44 
me “Why do you burry me, John? Why do words came now unbrokenly, even almost | #00n must overshadow her, and leave its . 
KY THR AUTHOR OF “OLD MYDDELTON's | YOU Want me to go 80 soon ?”’ coldly, in the great strain | put upon my- | taint upon her, unless 1, who loved her, hs 
MONEY “NORA'S LOVE Test,” ‘a | ‘‘l want you to be happy, dearest. That  xelf, | gave hor up without hesitation and delay my. 
SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD.” is all.” “Yor; it was very dearto my mother,’’ to the man she loved, And #0 well I loved a 
“And you think I shall be happier May went on, still in that dreamy won- | her that, after those few moments of ail- ’ 
vee he there ft” dering way, and atill with ber wistful gaze | ence, | was strong to do it. ‘ 
CHAPTER X My cowardly hesitation was all gone upon the beautiful home where sho was ‘*May darling, do you trust me that what ¥ 
ND often, May, when you are living in ; DOW, and once more | had simply the wel- wanted iny heart is set upon is for your good ?"”" ‘wri 
\ your mother’s beautiful old home, I | fare of my child at heart. “It wili he dearer still to you, my child.” “Yes, John,’ #he answered simply, but '2 
4 shall stand just here, and pictureto| “If I did not think 80, J could not let “And you can apare moe, John ?” sO earnestly. he 
myself the life within. you go, my pet.” The thoughtful quiet question came un “Then, dear one, it seems best to me, as a iat 
The old Hall lay jike a picture in the| ‘“Youcallitmy bome, You say I shali expectedly, even though I had for so long | well as to Ernest Fortescue, that you Pret | 
moonlight, and after ny long gazel looked | be happy there,’ May said, with a new been reading bow her pity for myself had should —sbould go and live in your tate ated 
from itdown into my darling’s thought- | quiet earnestness in her tone and @ grave, saddened even herown new dreams to. mother’s old home.” vote atl 
ful face, Her eyes had not come back to | direct glance into my eyes; “then why night; yet I had tried hard too to hideany “You wish me to go?” rod dat 
mine, nor did she answer me. But I—on | did you not call it my home when I wasa dreary glimpse of iy own selfish pain. “Yeu.” 3 i 
thisspot where her mother had rescued | child and homeless? Why did you not say Whatareturn for all she had been to me | did not try to nake that answer longer. s 
mé from selfishness and discontent so | 1 should be happier there, when you tried that now, in ber first awakening to happy I only tried to say it as steadily and " 
inany years before—could bury here the | 0 make me happy years ago?” love, it should be my gloomy solitary clearly as I could. ‘ a? 
thoughts which had been fighting me so, “All isso different now,” I answered, figure which darkened the sunny picture! ‘Then | will go.”’ cf 
hard that night, and could remember how | 6véry word a pain to me in its utterance, “The young Squire knew that I could “What, May? What, my dearest ?’’ 
| ought to have nothing more earnestly at | 88 my thoughts went back to that dear spare you, May. Was it not plain that he | could not help that eager questioning. 
heart than the welfare of Miss Mary’s time, and I knew that J] had bad the power) was sure of that, dear, before he won your It was not because I had not heard her an- 
child, to make her happy in her cbild-lile— gnawer?’’ swer, though it had been spoken so low, ve 
“Yes, dear, Often and often { shall stand | éven I. “My answer!’ she echoed swiftly, with and with ber head turned from me, It ee. .8 
here and picture you within those old gray | “Different ? How ?”’ an entire change of tone, and even of ex- was only because, even now at the laat, I . # 
walls; and it will ali seem so real tome,| ‘What childish questioning, May!” I pression, ase her eyes caine back from their fought feebly against the certainty that grits 
iny pet, that I—I shall be almost aa well | said, smiling a little, knowing that 1 could fay, rapt gaze, and flashed one frightened my house was to be leftto meso desolate. a 
oll as if | were there too,”’ | not answer her steadily in any other way. giance into mine “He did oot make me Slowly she raised her head and met my i% 
“While you will take care to stay very “You gave me the life you thought best answer him in such baste. All menare eyes. Some look in themn—perhape a shade ? 
''r away yourself, Jobp.”’ | for me then, John. Why bas it ceased to not so impatient as you are, I—I would of their old loneliness stealing back —Alled 
May said it lightly—I think because she | be the life you think best for me now ?”’ have answered him if be had wished it, of hers with pity; and for that moment our F 
heard my voice faltering a little, and so “My child,’ I answered, just a little course. Why not? It is bot natural, as gaze was steadfast and sad—mine witha 
wished to break the pause. But I was. brokenly—for what question in the world you say, that I should be very yiadto take yearning tenderness, hers with & yearn- 
brave tovo on now, thinking only—so | could sne have asked me that would have my mother’s piace, I[t-—it was buta silly ing passion. 
much eatier it was upon this spot than it | been harder to answer ?—“the home! gave whiin of mine to wish to speak to--you “As you wish it,’ she said then, very e. 
could have been anywhere else—of what | you then was but for 4 litietime. The one first.’’ quietly; “and, as be asks me, | will go. 
Iny Carling’s future ought to be—the | offered you now is tor life.” “Then tell me, May,”’ I said, quite coolly He need not have waited for tw-morrow. ¢ 
future of Mi-s Mary’s child. | “How do you know?’ May inquired, to all seeming, for 1 *aw bow, in her com- Itis ali smooth for him and—for me. I 
“Dear,’’ I evid, “no one bas such a right | with a flash of sudden petulance which passion, she had wished to break this to makethe promise now—and here. I| will A 
to reign in the beautiful old house as you | was most unlike her. “My motner'sold = teas gently as possible, and [ could not go,’ ; 
have. Butcon’t let the grass grow upon | home does not belong to Ernest Fortescue. bear ber bravery tw be #O mucis yreater | read tue great truthfulness within her Was 
this littie field-path. I would like it trod- | He may giveitupany day. You haveno than my own, “when Mr, Fortescue is to eyes, and oven in that moment of my own 
dén then, Cear, as we tread it now. I had more reason to suppose that that would be come for his answer.’ despair | drew her closely to my side and 
it made. for your mother, May, and—— | my bome for life than you aai—”"’ “To morrow, Jobn.”’ ; thanked her. I knew then bow faithfully 
Don’t look sad to-night, my darling’’—for The quick,im petuous words were broken To-morrow! Only one night to pass, my child would keep this promise, just as 
tue old sorrow was upon her face at my | assuddenly as they were begun; and who one sleepless night, and J should know, [| know now bow faithfully she kept it. 
mention of her mother—“I—I feel sure, can ever guess how gratefull was tbat beyond all doubt, how soon my darling als - 4 
dear, that not only your feet coming, but that im patient, childish question bad been waa to leave me. oreo ee ee ae CHAPTER XI. . 
my feet xcing, will keep it warm and neat, left unfinished ? “To morrow, dear? repeated, alu naan ileal 
a3 we have done lately—you and I to- There was a little silence between us cheerily, for she was not looking nowup fy_yyHtOUGH so many year be passed 
Ketber,”’ which I could not break, then May spoke into wy troubled face, ‘That is well. But me since that night, I still remember 
There was a long pause—to me it seemed even more gently than usual, and witha even to-night I fancy he knows pretty well most vividly how “ na syne ig 3 
4& long, long pause—and then my child dreamy slowness. what your answer i# lo be. | ( rept we and Py ay + or ee ef 
quest toned ine gently, looking still before “Yes, John, you were right. Ernest “You do, of course, John. You alwaya the sagt yar “at “a ‘steal a re mt 
her, With som ething glistening on her Fortescue wants néw go and live inthe know what is—beat for me from the house, and per —_ rom $ 4 
aBher. home my mother loved. ‘she did love it “And you muat trust m6, dear? of the burden of my pain. et would the ain 
“Did you guess, John, or—or did Mr. —ob, bow tenderly! “] ought t ou, Joon, remembering coming day be easier - bear than this 4 
rteecue tell you ?” “J know it, May how you ma bap esa all thetime restiess, feverish wg M ust : not — om (ors 
Neither exactly, dear,’’ ] answered, as ‘“Y es my hild wer t her : Was —e thr rr, ery hour of that new day which 
y ‘ : Dette eueie reamy way \ - ave © was an ow iless tome, yet must so : 
4 € ruess; but he has not ten t i meof AT + vingly ehe uf : said it ad ade # and then would leave my 
‘ : , ised to remember it, John, that « ; é er hay vs wasachild. Now she ' né } tne eve f parting? ay 
aU €i ped gz: t ] ne—even before | 1 8661 6 | WHA A ue and was beyond my W 4 ” ira drag aa those long i 
6 ' 
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night bours ba! done; and yet would I 
pot bold them if I eould, because, after 


they had passes, | should Know #o surely 


the old aoiitude” True, my ehild would 
be wilh me at ! a jittie time, butwould 
ahe not te satening ever fora Oming 
step, and jooking Gul Upon anoth rhome?® 

At last the dawn broke faintand chill 


above the eastern bills, and I] rose and lett 
the house, in the wild, vain hope of wear- 
ing out my misery by bodily fatigue, Hut 
my thoughts would not travel with me, 
and clung reésistiossly about that ore #el- 
fieb consciousness which tnade the night 
wo long. 

The day bad come indeed which was t 
part me from my ebhild, To-day her lover 
would come, and listen while ehe procoised 
him to leave meat bia bidding. To day 
ahe would tell me just with ber old caress 
ay, even with teara perhaps in pity for the 
grim acd solitary life to which ehe left me 

that she had kept her promise, and 
would very soon be Ernest borlescue's 
wife. 

And it was all woll, ao | #ald to mysef 
rapidly and determinately, as | wacked or 
and on, Perbaps, in her kindoess and 
her pity for me, «he would bave slaved « 
little longer in the old fartu, remienbering 
it had been her home w i there had 
been no other open, Bat could | accept 
whatin ber unmeasured, childlike grav 
tude ashe would, | know, have given me 


willingly? Oould Tlet her run even the 


faintest riek of her life being sacriaeed, in 
my own greedy longing for her sweet 
bright presence in my home? Coul 
even though she would say no wor 
diasent—keep her one day lonwer than 
need do, froin the tian whore va wou 
give her al! that IT would have foifested 
my iife to give ber? Ah ine tad ls 
forfeited now ali that was even dearer 
than my life? 

J must have walked as rapidly asi 


thoughts were traveling: for wheo, ono 
return to the farm, May met me at the 
gate she awtarted, To remiernite When whe 
looked into my faoe 

“| bave been forastro!! tothe woods 
dear,’’ | said, with asiniie for her, aa) an 
awered one of the childish questhons tha 
always Caine so rmatural!’ sy fer be where 
had I been? ' 

“To the woods?) she celood, ew ippiog 
her band into ming, as we wa ked up the 


garden, ‘You are always vory fr 
the shadows Jotn. And" lhereyves wer 


full of bappiness this inorning, and looked 
up laughingly Into mine ‘what «tl 
atroll you imust have hat sines ft 
o'clock 1" 

She had heard me ‘oave the house then 


cautious and quiet as | liad been, 
“All good little giris should fave bee 
sleeping then,’ Teaid, remernitering bey 


I had fancied her sleeping caliniy, wrap! 
in her new happiness, 
“] am not a good little pirl, Jokn. 1 


would rather have been with you 

But 1] was grateful that sthetad not 
with me through those four heavy tous 
even theugh the hours that she ! 
spend with me had grown so tow, 

I remember that we break fasted topether 
thatinorning almost a cheerfully as we 
had ever done--so well had my xo itars 
walk prepared for this hot boven wher 
1 bad risen towo, 1 lingered «t wil 
May, as usual, hovered near mie: and, 
when my saddled horse was broupglt t 
the door, she came out with me, her hand 
clasped round iny aru: aS | loved to fee 
them, and justas she nad seen me of 
every Inormning for ten happy years. Hut 


I sent the horse away I must walk te 
day, or thought would be unhearaile 

turme@! at the last moment and spoke! 
May, as easily we )ooeotild, words ts whict 


I had been sehooling uryseif all the morn 
Ing. 

“LT suppose the young autre will ix 
down here quite early, May * 

“TD BU ppome se 

Her auswer was just as tragic! as 
question, and her head was turned «ii 
from me, 

“But there ta no fear that he will not 
wait for my return, dear ? 

“TL euppose not,’’ 

“So | need not hasten back. He will 
only thank me for keeping tink waiting. ’ 

Teaid this with the feeble intention of 
bringing @ emile tomy child's pale face; 
but IT did not wonder that I failed, for it 
was but a heavy speech after all, and utter- 
6d heavily. Could any words bide from 


ber that dreary consciousness f mine 

that, after to-day, they two {bes 

Qil to each other, and | one alone? 
“Jobn, Mav se 

qat am are |e Wa ~ * w ; 

lee] we acl m6 y ‘ 

al I an bs 
yest * Y 
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I hal! ret at home alltoday. Now good- 
bye.” 

| knew she stood watching me as! 
walked slowly from the house, but I could 
nel turn to smile on ber again, Things 
that Lad for so long been easy and naturel 
to me were growing impossible, in this 
new, restioss, envious pain against which 
| fought #0 bard and vainly. 

In my rapid walk aroundthbe farm | had 
come into the yard, Here the men were 
at work on the threshing machine, and I 
joined them eagerly. Perbapa, if my 
hands were busy, my bead might be eased 
of this continuous throbbing pain. Swilt 
walking bad not killed it; but hard man- 
ual labor wigbt poesibly give me tempo- 
rary ftorgettulness of the keen, mental 
pain 

The horses were marching steadily in 
their circle, for we had no threshing by 
steam in those days, and | took bis tark 
first from one man, then trom another, fol- 
owing it alweys with double the haste 
sud energy he bad thought sufficient 
And ! jaughed a litthe whea 1 beard the 
toen whispering bow tearless the master 
was in ipaAnaging the great engine, wond- 
ering what they would have said could 
they nave known how far from fearless I 
really was that morning, 

All the strength and energy that I pos- 
sexeed Lo spent upon thia constant labor, 
trying whether thought might not be at 
last «exhausted by sheer physical weari- 
ness. | must have been about three hours 
in the yard, and was still courting the 
labor, which mustin reality already have 
weaned me, when | caught sight of Mr. 
lortescue riding quickly up the lawn to 
the house, Lturned my eyes away again 
in A Incment; but then suddenly | ordered 
ihe man who was feeding the machine to 
hasten to the house and hold the Squire’s 
toooe, whilst I] took bis place myself. I 
don't know why I did this, for Ernest For- 
fescue would always most willingly and 
pleasantly stable bis own horse when he 
lid notsee oneof the men about, I sup 
pose thatit was only & spontaneous out- 
come of (his great restlessness of mine, 
shich sought for any physical vent. 

And now ty child was a promised wife; 

had she nottold hin, with that soft, 
brivit blush upon her faee— 

Wildiy and ceaselessly the very words 
f her promise formed themselves in my 
brain, and all the time—in my effort to 
drown them—I worked on without a 
pause, Bat at last the corn was all tbreeh- 
ed, and | called to the driver to check the 
horses, As he did #0, | gathered up the 
fow remaining heads of wheat, and ab- 


sentiy, with my left band, dropped them | 
| to be quite sure you were really recover- 


Into the machine, 


Just @t that instant, far behind me, I | 
beard my child’s voice calling forme, I | 


turned quickly to answer her—very quick- 
ly, for she should have my readiest and 
Inost loving #ympathy in ber joy to-day— 
and, as | Knew she would not be likely to 

ok for me here, I called my answer, very 
loudly as well as cheerily. In answer, as 
it were, to the sound of my raised voice, 
the horses tmiacde a spring forward to fall 
into their old routine of labor, and the 
powerful drum spun round and caught 
and crushed wy ari, 

If understood allthis as it happened, 
scarcely more Lban momentary as it was, 
and | re;wourber a strange, swift sensation, 
as if 1 baw Che old farm siopty, and beard 
my darling’ # sober, 

[hen thero feli the darkness of death 
upon my life, 

CHAPTER XII. 

rpVilleitk was the warm and pleasant 
| giow of firelight on the walls and 
curtains, and the pure sweet scent of 
sutvonn siolets in diy low, old-fashioned 
dressipy room. ‘There was a peaceful still- 
ness all wround ine, asl lay propped upon 
ny pillows, For, though May’s low chair 
stood eropty beside my wide old couch— 
ws f Kiiew thatit wust stand through al] 
(oe coltig years— she bas not yet eft me 
for always. She had ooly afew minutes 
ago tecn summoned from my side, and 

presently she would return, 

I Was coming slowly back to life after a 
long ferce struggle; but I think, in my 
Lelplessness, 1 had gathered a better 
strength than that which I had lost Not 
onee all through my long illness, nor even 
(hrough this slow convalescence, had May 
ever spoken of our parting, and I had 
Waited, not in cowardice now, only to be 
quite sure that the envy and discontent of 
j thoughts were gone, 

watching for her return, sbrinking 
nger from the future—only recalling 


i had been to me through all! 





once again, and she took my one uninjur- 
ed band between both of bers as she epoke. 

“You haven't looked at the papers, 
Jobn, or opened your book. Why are 
you always, always thinking when—I am 
not here ?”’ 

“Perhaps because it is so inn possible to 
think while you are here, May, you re- 
member the day when—tbis happened ?” 

Her eyes foilowed mine, down tomy 
disabled band, and then for all answer she 
laid ber cheek upon it for one instant. 

“May, that was the day that Mr. For- 
tescue came here for your answer to that 
question we had settled at the orchard 
gate the night before. You see how well 
I remember it all now, dear?” 

“Wes, Jobn. May | read to you a lit- 
tle ?’’ 

“And of course l knew, my darling, 
what your answer was, and how giad he 
was to hear it. I watched him come that 
morning. I remember how quickly he 
rode. I remember your telling me.” 

“Don'ttry your memory yet, Joho,” 
May put in most wistfully, “Let me 
read.’’ 

“And after you had told me, May’’—sbhe 
had raised ber head again now, but her 
eyes bad not yet come back to mine—‘*you 
told the squire. You promised to be his 
wife,” 

“Yes,John. When he came that morn- 
ing | promised to be his wife. Had I not 
said | would?” 

‘Then there wasa little silence, while I felt 
what a good thought this would be for 
me, whether I recovered,and lived through 
the long years without my dear compan- 
ion, or whether—as I knew they thought 
it possible—my line should stretch only 
through a few months of the future. What 
a good thought! 

Presently May broke the silence, almost 
more quietly than-she had spoken yet. 

“Jobo, Mr. Fortescue is here, and would 
like to see you. May he come in ?’’ 

This was what I[ had been expecting, 
and, though I was quite prepared now to 
hear his happy story from his lips, 1 only 
nodded, Then she rose and went away to 
fetch him. 

Yet, when he came, May was not with 
him. 

For many minutes the young Squire 
stood talking to me, kindly and sympa- 
thetically, of my long illness; then he sat 
down opposite me, and sapcke of little 
things that bad occurred in the village 
since my absence. 

‘My sister’s marriage is to take place 
next week, and in London,” he said, ‘and 
we go to town to-morrow, Mr. Fearne, | 
was very anxious to #e6 you before | left, 


ing.”’ 

“Shall you be many days away?’ | 
asked him, while he still sat stooping for- 
ward, his eyes lowered now from the fire 
to the carpet at his feet. 

‘T shall not returp,’’ he answered most 
quietly. “Il have given up my tenure of 
the Hall.’’ 

“After my sister’s marriage! intend to 
leave England, and | may be away fora 
year—or more,”’ 

*] thought you were fond of the Hall, 
and—and the neighborhood, Mr. Fortes- 
cue ?’’ I said, presently with a great effort, 

“Tl was,’’ bh6 answered, rising now, and 
slowly pacing my room. “I have been. 
But that is over, and if I stayed there now 
1 should soon grow to hate the place,” 

‘“But—when May——”’ 

“Need we speak of her?” he asked, 
with a catching in his voice. 

Then for the first time in my life a 
strange feeling came over me, of being 
apart from my child and from her lover— 
far apart from them ina quietness which 
could not touch them, So—a little falter- 
ingly, | fear—! told him that, as we came 
home from the Hall on the night before 
my accident, May and | had spoken to. 
gether of his offer to my child, and—and 
sbe had told me that she would be his 
wife; we had spoken of whata happy life 
she would lead in the home that used to 
be her mother’s, 

“She did accept my love—next day. 
You would not remember, Mr. Fearne, 
how next morning | came down here for 
her answer——’”’ 

“Yos, 1 remember,’ | put in quite stead- 
ily. “Do not fear to speak to we of that 
day—now. My pain has almost left me. 
On that morning you came for my child’s 
answer to the question you had asked her 
the night before. I knew quite well what 
her answer was to be,’’ 


“Yes, her answer then was a very happy 
one for me,” the young man said, with 


‘ let ne 1ea8 ‘ 2 
j t @arnestne then—out then came 
the grief for us all in your accident.’ 

A ' he Teact " ‘ ‘ I ‘ ‘ 
ne w he @ paused, s r 
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to speak steadily of that day, “she set 
aside her own pleasure, and even yours, 
Mr. Fortescue, that, in my suffering, she 
might minister to mine, Heaven bieas 
her! Can you not see, asl do, how un- 
selfish and compassionate she has been?” 

“] thought it was so first,’”’ the young 
Squire answered heavily; ‘and #0 I waited 
and hoped, But she would not let me 
hope. She said she feared | waited, and 
she would not let me wait. She would 
speak very truthfully, shesaid; and would 
I please to understand and forgive her? 
Whatever injury she had done me ! must 
have forgive her when she 80 wistfully 
asked me, with her eyes so full of sorrow 
for—us all, I think.’’ 

“Mr. Fortescue,’’ I asked—and I myself 
could easily detect a new tone in my voive 
in spite of its earnestness, a tone almost of 
hopelessness—‘‘will you tell me whether 
May bas heard anything of that letter you 
received from her father, or—of any mo- 
tive for our hastening her—her marriage?” 

“No,” he answered readily. “Of course 
I have told her nothing. How could I 
burt her 80?” 

“And have you heard from Major West- 
ern again ?”’ 

“More than once, Fe speaksof being 
over bere very soon, What would I not 
give, even now, if I could keep this knowl- 
edge from May !” 

Ah, what would not I have given too! 
Yeton me must devolve the task of tell- 
ing her—and telling her now, while she 
was giving up so much for my sake. 

It was at that very moment that the 
door was opened, and May came softly in 
to us, looking wonderfully pale and gen- 
tle in the firelight. I saw ina moment 
that she had come fancying I was alone 
again. 

Instead of sitting down beside me, as 
she had done all through my illness—it 
seeming such a natural spot for her—she 
went up to the hearth, and stood looking 
down into the fire, as if ahe were not come 
to stay st all; and, as she did so, Ernest 
Fortescue went up and stood opposite her; 
and for a few moments | watched them 
standing there in the firelight. 

“May,’’ I said, when | felt quite sure 
that I could break my silence steadily, 
“will you listen to a few words | want to 
say to you before Mr. Fortescue leaves? 
Is there rot some mistake, dear, in his 
coming to bid me good-bye ?” 

“T knew he was going away," she an- 
swered rather sadly, and without looking 
up. ‘He told me,’’ 

‘‘Dear,’’ I said, looking earnestly into 
her face, though it was not turned towards 
me, “I do not ask you why be goea, | 
know, too well, how constantly you have 
waited on me through my illness, and 
how wiliiogly you would give up your 
own pleasure for that of others, | only 
want to tell you that there is a reason for 
your giving up all this sacrifice for me, 
and letting Krnest Fortescue claim the 
wife who, net very long ego, promised 
herself w bim,’’ 

‘*] have told Ernest the truth,” she said 
Simply. ‘He understands,’’ 

“T will not force you to repeat anything 
you have said to me, May,’’ he put in gen- 
tly. “But perhaps it is well for you to 
hear from Mr, Fearne the threatening dis- 
grace that I have—have feared to tell 
you,” 

Sol told her slowly, but in few words; 
and then I waited, fearing to hear, though 
I could not see, the sorrow of my child. 
But I need not have feared. She heard 
my story to the very end, and then she 
rose and, leaving my side, leaned upon 
the end of my couch, where |could not 
see her face. ‘ 

“Mr, Fortescue,’’ she said, just in her 
own gentile, natural tones, “have you 
those letters which are forged in my fa- 
ther’s name ?”’ 

“I hope it is so,’ replied the young 
Squire, eagerly seizing her idea, while be 
overlooked her question. ‘We hoped so 
most earnestly, but—but he has proved 
himself really—the writer, | mean—Major 
Western.” 

“Impossible,”’” May answered, with 
quiet, proud conviction in her pausing 
tone. “My father died when—when my 
mother and I were—together. And that 
day Madame—I never heard her other 
name, but we lodged in her house—took 
mé—while my mother slept—to the house, 

and I saw him. I did not know what | 
was going to see. I could not have gone 
if | had. She took me, unknewing whi- 
ther] went. But I saw-——my father—dead. 
My mother cried bitteriy when she found 


where | had been. But! could notcry. 
It was too terrible. Who can he be wi 
pretends now to be my fatber ? 

“ show you the letters,’’ the Dg 
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but I could see that it was dif- 
seylt to him to believe what had become 
ely in my mind while May spoke. 
ff this be a fraud, I will spare no pains 
to sift and @x pose it. 
please,” my child said gently. 
have been annoyed too much al- 
ready by what ought never to have been al- 
lowed to vex any one but myself. I know 
what 4 trouble I have been for many 
ears to Iny own guardian; but no one in- 
deed had any right to make me the cause 


worry and anxiety to you, Mr. Fortes- 


gquire aaid; 


uNo, 
“You 


of 


a interrupted her eagerly; but I fancied 


«he hardly heard what he said, while she 
stood waiting, 8o pale and still, and with 
such a tale of patient sadness in her clasp- 
ed white hands, 

wfhank you,” she said, when he had 
finished. “It is very good of you to say 
these things, because I know you would 
pot say them unless you really felt them, 
and itshows how kind you have always 
been to me. But—please forgive me for 
speaking just what I feel to-night—I have 
had no time to be prepared for—for what I 
pave just heard— please iet me do what is 

_what is surely my duty alone. May I 
pave those letters soon, and I will write to 
the—the writer of them ?” 

“Whocan he be?” put in young Fortes- 
cue, for the first time moving from his 
position on the rug, a8 if he felt that May 
bad in some way made him understand 
thatshe had said all she had strength to 
aay. 

“Jn those long ago days,”’ she said, a lit- 
tle brokenly, “my ‘ather had—a servant 
who was not like a servant—at least he got 
acertain power over my father, and led 
biu——”’ 

“Hush, May!” l cried, rising instantly 
in my great weakness, broken-hearted to 
hear uy Child speak so to us, who had no 
right to hear this from her brave young 
lips. ‘diush, wy child! Forget that time. 
Kemenm ber only how we wish to spare you 
now—W6 who love you.” 

Vor # moment she looked into my face 
with a terrified glance, fearing only for 
me; then her bead fell upon my arm, 
as sometimes it had done in those old days 
when, as a little child, she had grown sad 
in talking to me of her mother, and the 
tears were a8 Quiélly shed to-night as they 
bad been in that strange, grave sadness of 
her co'!dhood—sas naturally shed—there 
beside nie, a8 I felt most gratefull y—as if 
sie put me willingly into the place of the 
mother whose loss had come back to her 
lonight with a new sorrow, 

| don’t know whether we spoke to each 
olher through those few inoments, before 
May raised her head again, and quietly of 
ved her hand to Ernest Fortescue, 

‘Itis a kind thought,” she said, steady- 
iikher voice bya great effort “of yours 
and of oy guardian’s to wish to place me 
beyond the reach of—of even my father’s 
authority, and I shatl always remember 
bow nobly you did it, wishing me not to 
know ol any threatened humiliation. But 
Lisover now, and—if I may—I will write 
thetruth to that man, and—and ask my 
Kuardian to—to forget it all and—let me 
Sull be Lis adopted child, and—and not so 
wuch trouble as I have been before,’’ 

* * * * * * 

Ernest Fortescue had been to bid us 
larea@!| egain, as he left for town that day. 
May bad Kone trom the room with him, 
and | lay waiting for berreturn. The fear 
Niathad been so intense with me before, 
Had died now, for May had detected at 
‘hee the imporition that had been prac- 
veel upon Mr. Fortescue, in hope, as we 
“Upporéd, of winning money from him 
for silence. And now there was again no 
‘talow upon usy child’s future, and, if 
Ernest Forieseue waited a litthe— 

Justas my thoughts paused there, she 
eine back to me; entering very quietly, 
and passing her empty chair, she moved 


————— 


SATURDAY 

“That very day, afterwards,’’ my darling | 
said, trying to calm me with her gentle | 
touch upon my shoulder, “I asked him to | 
forgive me for—not understanding—my- 
— And he was generous, and forgave 
me.’ 

“Ob, my love—and this was because | 
fell into a useiess, helpless nursling, and 
let you sacrifice your time and health and 
liberty! Are you to forfeitall to me, oven 
your happiness ?”” 

‘No, John. Oh. no! I consented to go 
t© my mother’s home because you seemed | 
80 much to wish it, and said it was best for | 
me. And I was sure you knew, because 
you had always done what was best for me. | 
I never guessed bow soon | should under- 
stand enough to be quite sure that, in your | 
great kindness to me, you had mistaken. | 
I told him this, and he was very patient | 
with me, John.” 
“And you sacrificed yourself so utterly, | 

| 
| 
| 


my darling, for your old guardian’s sake!” 

“Hush !” my child whispered, very low 
and earnest. “It was no sacrifice. Don’t 
you remember how I said to you even 
then, Jobn, ‘If my own home is dearer to | 
me than my mother’s, why should || 
change ?’’’ 

“Oh! May,’’ I cried, “tell me in a few 
words, but in true words that I may un- 
derstand, even while I cannot see your 
face, is that true? is the old home dearer | 
to you than your mother’s ?” 

‘*Yes,’’ 

“And even Ernest Fortescue——”’ 

Knows,” my child answered, very soft- 
ly in my pause, “and bas known for many 
weeks, that 1 could never love the life he 
offered me, as I have loved the old litle 
here.”’ 

“And,” my child went on, with a sud- 
den change of tone, and laying her fingers 
softly on my forehead, as if she knew how 
it was throbbing with an unfamiliar pain, 
“IT don’t know how I ain to keep my prom- | 
ise to you now, John, for my mother’s 
home is to be empty.” 

“Some one else will come,’ I said, with 
a tierce grasp of my failing strength; 
“and, whoever he may be, he is sure to 
steal you from me, They all have wanted 
to do so. Even if the mysterious old | 
owner comes himself, be will be sure to 
ask for you presently. 1 shall get used to 
it, I suppose, in time.”’ 

“It is to be hoped he will come, as I have 
to keep my promise,” remarked my child. 
‘Yes, and it will be easier then, as he 
will own the Hall. And suppose he were | 
as handsome as Ernest Fortescue, and as 
good a man, and as pleasant, and as clever, | 
and as rich, and as young—could you re- 
sist him then if he asked you the old ques- 
tion ? Would you accept the home that 
used to be your mother’s ?”’ 

‘Yes, | could resist him, John, then.” 
“You would say——”’ 

“I sbould say, ‘Please leave meé at the 
farm, for I am heppiest there,’’’ said May. 
“And suppose,’’? I went on, my heart 
beating with a pain in every throb, though 
I tried so hard to speak lightly—‘‘never 
mind how silly my words sound, May— 
suppose when he came he dared to ask 
you the same question, yet was not such a 
one as Ernest Fortescue, was not hand- 
some, and good, and pleasant, and clever, 
and rich, and young, but was even such 
an one as—myself ?”’ 

‘He could not be,’’ 

“Scarcely,” 1 acknowledged brokenly. 





SOitLy ebout the room, I watching her in | 


the firelignt, 
fXcuse for passing by my call, she came 
ay to the head of my couch, and leaned 
ne iné, there where I could not see 
*r fac a 

“So, May,” 1 said, as easily and natur- 
aly as | could, “the old Hall is to be 
‘acant again—for a time. Dear,’ I went 
“0 }resently, for she bad not answered 


UA, 
: “, “when do you think the young Squire 
"hl yeliurg 9? 
“Never John,” 
But, May,” I eried, with a failing at- 
Urn and read her face, “do you 
r Promise to me?’’ 


John,” my child said gently. 
my answer that morning, 
iS J mised I w say 


« 


And, when she bad no more | 


“But try to suppose he were, and yet 
asked you to—to accept his home,” 

“Then I should say’’—I could not se 
my child’s eyes, but I heard the faltering 
of her sweet low voice—‘‘I will come.”’ 

“J am not jeseting, May,’ lecried. “Oh, 
do not jest tomein your answer! If he 
were such as myself ?”’ 

“] understand you, John. It is an im- 
possible case. But, if it were possible, | 
should say ‘I will come.’ The Hall and 
the farm would be the same to me then.” 

“Oh, my darling, remember this is to be 
truth! With such a one as yourself?” 

“With such a one,” she said, and smiled 
a little aa she came to my side and heid 
out both her bands, ‘I couid be happy 
anywhere.” 

“Oh, May,’ I cried, and drew her to me 
with my unmaimed hand, that she might 
not see the womanish tears, ‘think what 
this means, the hope that you are giving 
me! Tell me, could you live happily in 
your mother’s home—with me?” 

“Havel not always lived happily with 
you, my own dear guardian?” answered 
May. 

“But—oh, my child, try to understand 
me, for this hope is 80 strange and strong ! 

_could you liv’ happily in the old home 
your mother loved—as iny w ite 

I think that something ne grou 
atrength ang nuu y 


bave e144 wr Lor y 


/ ed the bright and happy tace with what 


' last days with you, if I had really been go- 





EVENING POST. 


were lowered, and her lips trembled as | | 


spoke. But, when she looked up to an- 
swer mé, ] saw a new look upon her face, 
and, ah me, such a warwth and tenderness 


| in her lovely eyes! 


“I don't know, John, But I could try.’ 
“Ob, my love, my love!’ I whiapered. 
And then I could say no other word, #o 
weak I was, and so unfitted with any 
words for my great gratitude. 
* * o * . . 

“You have talked too much this even- 
ing, John. Now let us sit quite still a lit- 
tle and rest,’’ 

My darling wason her own little chair 
beside my couch, and she leaned her cheek 
against it, as she sat so still in the firelight; 
while | held ber band in mine, and watch- 


nameless love and pride and gratitude! 

“In a few moments, darling. It seemsa 
dream to me yet, that you bave consented 
to stay with me all your life. Yet you 
must keep that promise you made me, 
May, one night in the moonlight.” 

“Then you must tell me bow,’’ 

“You must go, my love, and take your 
mother’s place in the dear old home she 
loved,.’”’ 

“Not without you, Jobn.” 

1 laughed a@ little, It was so exactly 
what she used to say to me when | would 
try to persuade her to accept those urgent 
invitations that caine to her from the Hall. 
And it was such a jest as she said it now. 


| Bric-a-Brac. 


To Counvenacr Tue Sauce Warnes 
Each of the larger Atlantic liners lays ia 
asupply of about 2.40 bottles of wines 
and #pirita, 12,000 bottles of ale and porter, 
and 6,000 bottles of unineral waters for one 
of its trips, 


Tuk Srring BALANcK.—Nobody yet 
seems tO have been able to diseover for 
certain what was the origin of that simple 
and widely-adopted contrivance, the apring 
balance, The invention, however, aj- 
pears to be at least 200 years old, 


BILLIARDS,—A droll match at billiards 
was played recently at one of the West 
Ind clubs, One player was attired ina 
full suit of armour, ard wore on bis bands 
ten Berlin-wool gioves. The other wore 
boxing glovea, ‘The gamo was one thou. 
sand up, gach player giving the other wine 
hundred and eighty. The man with the 
mittens won, 


CoLp,—Intense coid, as is well known, 
burns—if we may use the terin—-like heat, 
Ifa‘drop’’ of air ata temperature of Iso 
degrees below zero were placed upon the 
hand, it would have the same effect as 
would the same quantity of molten steel 
or lead, Hivery one who has had the care 
of horses ought to know the pain inflicted 
by placing «a frosted bit in # horse's 
mouth, It burns like bot tron, 





“No—not without me, dear. | van never 
Spare you to go anywhere without me 
now,.”’ 

“So you see you will be obliged to re- 
lease me from tbat promise, John,’ said 
May. 

“Yos, dear, if you wish it. But that 
home that was your mother’s is yours now, 
May. I—I bought it to give asa wedding | 
giftto my child. I used to dream how on 
your wedding morning I would tell you 


derful savings. | had bought it for you | 
—such a slight returp from your old guard- 
jan for the happy years you had yviven 
him! Yet now——” 

‘‘Now, John, for the first time in my life | 
—let me confess it at last,’’ interrupted 
May—‘‘I have always been so afraid of do- 
ing s0—for the first tine in my life, at this | 


|; moment, | love the old home just as you 


bave always 80 easily taken it for granted 
that I should love it, while you were | 
pbuilding my future for me,”’ 

“And while you-—” 

“While I,” she said—and there stole into 
her cheeks the soft pink color that bore a 
different message for me now—“knew that — 
this future could never satisfy ine, Oh, | 
John, bow [ should have cluny to these 


ing away!’’ 

It was no dream, no jest. It was not 
compassion in her face, It was something 
that never, even through one hour of her 
sweet childish life, had f felt: possible 
something that made me look back with 
keen self pity for the man who had never 
dreamed of such an hour for himself as 
this, and made me—— 

“May, darling,’’—it was but # broken 
whisper after all, while dt Jifted the brigtit 
face to miné, just asl used to do when she 
was such a tiny child —“you have not told 
me that you accept that giftof mine, If 
you could but know what delight it has 
been to me to fancy your acceptances of it 
—my one gifttto my ehild !” 

“Your one gift to your child, John,” she 
said, taking my one hand, bly w+ it was, 
into both of hers, as 1 believe she could 
not have done «a month before, “has been 
what J could never put into words, Butl 
will tell you of it sometimes, on other 
days. This last gift is not to be mine yet 
You know when you said you intended to 
give it me.” 

“You will take it from meon oon our 
wedding-day, wy love ?"’ 

“Yes, Not till then. ‘To-day I have 
taken enough. Ob, Jobo, what happiiess 
is inamy soul to-night 

“Dear, if you only knew what you have 
given me!” 

“Nothing,” she whispered, with her dear 
truthful eyes lifted to mine. “All that 
you have of mine! gave you long ago 
unasked,”’ 

And then I think I tried totell hera 


little of what she had beon Ww me wines 
first ] brought my little blessing into the 
3) K 

sOlitary home, Butshe would not listen 


Sripkk Sitw.—The a#ilk of the pereat 
spider of Madagasear is used by the un 
tives for fastening flowers on sunshaces, 
and for otber purposes, Tho thread is « 
golden color, is very strong and elastic, 
and « single female, at the breeding sen 
s0n, has spun nearly two imiflees of it in 2/7 
days. The ftomale spider may attain 


| length of six inches, although the male 
| scarcely 6xceeda an inch 

and Ernest that the old home was yours, | 
| bought long ago with uncle Joshua’s won- 


Fish Kads.—The egys of various tishes 


differ remarkably in Oxternal appearance 


Some would searcely bo held to be oges at 
all, ‘Take, for instance, the sikile’s ogy. It 
looks like # flattened loa ter 
with four horns or handics at t 

The volk is the size of # walnut, 
sinallor according lo the species, The yolk 
of the ex of the dog-fish 
the size of a pigoon’s egg, is ured im pari 


DAW OF pllrsa, 
Horhtors, 


harger or 
Which in mbout 


of Swedon as a substitute for other oyys in 
heir domestic economy 


No CnHhorn ror Him Letweon the 


| mountains of Todia aud Porsia is a power 
fultribe among whom an extraordinary 
| CUsfOUR Prevalia 


Women's rights appar 
ently have received full recogmiiion, for 
the ladies of the tribecau choose tie own 
husbands, All @ Sinvloe wWornan bos to de 
when she wishes to change ber state is lo 


lsend aservant to pin a handkerchief to 
ut 


the hatot tietman « Wihroinm bes 


i imhicy 
lights, and he is obliged to marry her, un- 
joss be can show he isk lew poor to pur 


chas6 her at the price her lathor requites 


TrahkovGHn ANIMALS \ corred¢pon deat 
Writes lo aay TiAl tnany lirés orivinale 
through aninisis. Mico and atm ignite 
matches while knawinyg them: and one 
fire was caused by # jackdaw presing al a 
box of inatehes, and #O ignitiag the eon 
tents, Cats bave caused firos by Upsetting 
lights, scattering red hot ciners, and in 
other ways; fires have qoeurred trom care 


lessneéss in: bug hunting; by tis gloves 


full of water, the sun's rays base tenn Con 
cantrated sullicientiy f ip riite niture 
and birds’ néat have caupylit j ks freer 
neighboring chiniwweys, sod Lave thus 
been fred, 

SENGAL Pricniens. In the valleys of 
Bengal a curious mens of travel im re 
sorted to during the pertodteal rains, This 


ik aA raft, constructed by ty toyether 


bamboo poles, and supportt thet om 
four or more pitehers, which are keptin 
place by cords, 
oarthenware, or copper, sphertcal in 


These pitchers are of 


form, 


with short necks and fuonel tops, and are 
drawing water froin the 
river# and ponds A raftheld up by four 


of them will carry @ toan, and enables 


in goneral use fos 


bins to visit his neigrt wdue vw the an 
nual inundations of this Cranwoes 

MACch Mace i4 derived frous tine ‘ r 
mass6,a handy kind of weaper f 
meé@étal, With « Knob or ap lke A’ goon It 
" 4 “it t be r na AM A UNLOAD 
was doveloped hy the na 
of appealing t bra ofour Saxon an 
eCestloin« 4 \? r < 
wi le ! 
wiere “as ‘ ve 

‘ co ” 
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My beartl euking as my 
1 «trete ny hands, but, al J cannot woe 


My wa there la no cheering ght for me 

Wonll «a my Woe had puese ‘ 
mitre 

My hance « seped in lony aloep, t ‘ ‘ 
acu 

Mipiit atret« way, ltnpationtt ‘ 

To learn, to ktiaow, whys this tr 
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“According to thy fait our trod th « ' 
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LOVED AND LOST. 


BY THR AUTHOR GF “ PENKIVEL, Live 
VAKOOK,'' KITt KIC 
CHAPTER XXXIX (CONTINUKI 
VitK sprang to ber feel, and raw 
\ arms above ber head! with nw ye 
' of infinite despatr. 

He got up and followed ner 

‘He sopaitle, Felicia, Tlovwe you. I te 
you | love you: one huseaud ia as gooda 


another after a time. «lian 


Yorke, You “gt 


(an render it 


good sone as Bernard 
marry bin, I 
der tt, iii porsible ] 
fuse mie | 
to him. ' 

She crew away from titi with wpe 


anid will cer 
eWenrtlhalt! youre 


Will mo Straight froms this house 


ture 
of bate and loathing. 


In stepping back bor foot etruch spatny 
momething. It 
She stooped 


wa ( ital 
And soatcehod ftoup, ane 
frenzy of despair pointed it at tian 
“Keepaway! Donettonuch me! mt, 
pantod 


He laughed 


“My dear Felicia, ba esl! Le at the 
matter seriously, quietly.’’ His tone and 
manner changed suddenty ‘Pat that 
thing down! Do you think you can es 
cape me’ You know you can't. I've laid 
my plans too carefully. Put that thing 


down--give it tome!’ 

Ho took a step foi ward ashe apoke, and 
rairod his hand “he drew back, 
volver sill coverine bio. 


“Tut! he exclatmed with a laugh, “the 


the re 


thing's useless, unlonded. Besites this is 
melodrama, if you like, and unworthy ol 
you. Be sensible, Felicia You have lest 


Bernard Yorke tor ever,” 

As he spoke bet ade a dash at her 

She pulled) the trigver; 
port, a Ceck of srnoke. Lord Stoy 
went to his heart, and Khe stapwered back 
ward and sank on Lhe seltes, 

“My God!” he said, quietly, 
quietly, ‘You—have—killed me 

She stood with the revolver in her band 
looking down at! Hier face was white 
ber nostrils pinched together, ber lips con 
pressed, it was the Ugrees, after th: 
spring, looking down upon her vietim 

Hishera sank lower, bis fingers clutched 
spasipodically al bis chest, 


there was ni 


very 


“Yea,” he gasped, painfully, You 
have killed me!’ 
A step was beard ouiside the room, She 


dropped the revolve: hand, but 
stood motionless, ber face look), 
her shoulder at the door 

He rose, slaggered towards 
picked up the revolver, As he 
she turned her eyes upon him Phere 
wasbo signof fearin them, oniy a dull 
kind of stupor. 

He raised the revolver, and actually 
pointed it at her; then, as his eyes moet 
hera, bis own ' 
and fell to his «de, anc 
weapon he san 


from her 


K over 


her, wri 


raised it 


faltered, bis hand wavered 


Bil holding the 





slowly in # heap st ber 
feet. 
CHAPTER XL. 
YANCE came down to breakfast, the 


morning after the concert, looking 
4 pale and weary, to find Lady Dockit 
In the seventh Leaven of 
triumrl 
‘My 
Nance wit! 


Uelilizght and 


ee 
cear s' « exc 


ever tu han he Ustinl & 
fection “it lsin the Me nye Pos ‘ 
CUr Den és are ‘n the @nte: g 
t ‘ «. wre 
with « nraAg 
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headed ‘The Coming Queen.’ How quick 
these newspapers are, are they not? It is 
reaily absurd! But they are quite right 
Of 00 rae, | don't pretend to be one of the 
Ultra fashionabie, but J] know enough of 
ne ways of x -clety to feel certain that you 
are going to be wa celebrity. If I were not 
making you vain, I should say 
that | was not surprised.” 


afraid of 


Nance tock the Censorand glanced at 
the paragraph, and ber pale face crim- 
eoned. She, Nance Grey, with “the Myr- 


tle Cottage episode” in her life, a celebrity 
or‘ coming '' Jt seemed the bit- 
terest mockery of her aching beart. 

“You look tired this morning, my dear,” 
said Lady Doeckitt, eyeing ber the 
kind of expression with which a theatrical 


qu6en 


eith 


rnanager wight sean the countenance of a! 


yreat star upon whom his fortune de- 
pended. “You are not accustomed to late 
hours and excitement, but you will soon 
yet ured to them. Depend upon it, we 
shall have plenty of calisand innumerable 
invitations, Well,’ andebe sighed with 
infinite content and eatisfaction, ‘it is only 
I felt that you only wanted the 
Whata 


your duo 
opportunity to come to the front, 
triumph it was!’ 

And she 
vaecaptly, as 


siniled, her kindly eyes fixed 
recalled the crowd of 
courtiors gathered round the new 
star-—-Ler star, her Christine. 

Ni nce 


‘reserve’ 


mhe 

who 
istened in silence, with the old 
to which Lady Doekitt had 
yrown aceut What indeed could 
the say, Unless she threw herself at theold 
toid her all! She teltlike 
es barque drifting on the sea, 
nent might rise before a 
wind which muet destroy her. As 
the luxurtously appointed 
table, in the beautiful room, she longed to 
be back alone and hidden away in tne lit- 
Ue house al bk ton-row; longed to be any- 
where, anywhere out of the world. 

And all the while Lady Dockitt talked 
Bernard’s voice as she had 
heard it last night—the voice of the man 
she loved and bad lost for ever. And as 
she realized his words, his stern, flerce ac- 
cusation that she bad fled from him, she 
Asked herself what it could mean 

“I think we had better go and get some 
things, my dear,’’ Lady Dockitt said. “Of 
course, ii you had not been going out any 
tore than we anticipated, the dresses you 
have would have done; but after last night 

she paused significantly. “They have 
some LDeanuital colors in balf-mourning,and 
Lapgdat heliotropes suit you, 
Hlow well you looked lastnight! Lord st 
Johm said (hathe beard the Dowager Du- 
cuess ol Cronbril lants say that sbe con- 
sidered you one of the best dressed women 
in the and her Graces dictum is 
law."’ 


tomed, 


ady as knee at 
ider'e 


“a ru 


which at any mie 
storm 


ashe eat at 


Nance heard 


riauves and 


room, 


Nance felt that she could not goout driv- 
ng from shop loshop, and gazing al dress 
naterials wand millinery, and she pleaded 
heacdaciue, 


You go aod choose for mé,"’ she said, 
In alow, listless voie, “1 shall like any- 
thing you buy.’ 


“You always do; that is the worstof it!” 


sald Lady ! oekitt “But you are quite 
rightto rest, [will not be longer than J 
can help.” 


When ebe bad started Nance went back 
tO her own room, and throwing berself on 
the bed, covered her eyes with 
Felicia Damers 


her band. 

if sL6 bad not already re 
woul Sne would 
conunection 
orkeé, and pub- 
lish her sad, shameful story to tne world. 
What would ste do 


cogulzed her do so, 
inferences, guess at the 


vtiween her and Bernard Y 


draw 


} 
‘ 


whither sbould she 


fly? Ah, if she could but escape—escape 
frou, her newly acquired wealth and com- 
ing “‘wreathos iliahe could but fly! 


Phe morning passed, Tue maid brought 
OP &@ hete Tt was just a folded sheet of 
paper from Lady Dockilt, saying that she 
bad goue to lunch witb an old friend, and 
that she hoped that her dear Christine 
Lonely, with the 
thoughts that throuwed ner brain, the e1ao- 


would not be lonely. 


ions that racked bor heart!” 

She bid ber face again, and tried to 
aleép—she had not slept all through toe 
Dight—and she was faliog into a troubled 


doze when the maid knocked at the door, 
“A gentioman is in the drawing-room, 
miss,’ she said. 
“Tl will come down,’ 
audibly. 


she said almost in- 


She bathed her face—she could not re 
Move its pallor—then went down 

He was standiog by the window @éagerly 
Walling for her, and they stood and! ‘ed 
al Oe” therin silence fora moment. His 
eVes Wore alliost ste fr ub the effort . 
war ‘ va t hers we “a 


stood grasping the back of achair. He 
was the first to «peak, and bis voice was as 
stern as bis eyes, and from thé same caune, 

“Nance,” besaid, and then he paused, 
for with the name, the dear name, all bis 
love for ner welled up trom his breast and 
nearly made him incapable of speech. 

“Nance, | have come to you—you knew 
that I shovid come!’ 

Her lips formed a 
word was audible. 

“] bave come to you to make & last ap- 
peal. Last night I spoke harshly to you— 
I charged you with deserting me, & id 
and you krow whether (ne charge was 
just! You threw it back at me, you 
charged me with treachery towards you! 
Did you not?” 

See did pot speak, but stood before him 
ip silence. 

“J told you then, last night, that I was 
innocent; that 1 was !yingi.!, Uncenscious 
for weeks; that when! got iy senses! 
telegraphed to you; that when I recovered 
suflitiently to ba able to get out T hastened 
to Long Ditton.” 

She did not start, bul for @ 
slight color rose to her face, a light to her 
eyes; they faded, aud she sighed, 


“Yoes,’’ though no 


moment a 


The sigb tortured hin, but he restrained 
himself. 


“Merciful heaven! Don't you believe 
me? Do you think lam lying to you? J 
tell you ] wentto Long Ditton, to Myrtle 


Cottage, and found that you had disap- 


peared. I sought for you’—-ho paused and 
made a gesture with bis hand— ‘J sought 
for you until | learned that you had let 
meof your own accord, that you were 


happy, and trying to forget me, T 
I did not Know itiat you bad x 
Hall, that you were & prea 
knew that you were rich, and J—1 though! 
—how could | think otherwise ?—that you 
had found new friends, and desrerted me! 
She would not uttera word of denial 
though be waited, Dia eves, ‘keen 
love's hunger,” fixed on his tace, 


ough 
t Raintord 


heiress, ! 


Wik 


“T accepted my fate, I tried to forget 


you; I failet | have never forgotten y 
l have never ceased to think«f von, t 
long for yon; but I did not know how 


dearly I loved you until! 
last night.”” He parted and gripped the 
chair tighter. “Aud I bave come to tel! 
you this, Nance, to tell you that 1—’’ he 
drew along breath, and his bagvard face 
tlamed—"I claim you!’ 

She started. His words rang in her 
heart. They were the words ot her mas- 
ter, berlord. Heaven only knows what it 
cost her to keep berself trom falling into 
his arms and hiding her head on 
pillow—his heart! 

“T claim you!’ be said boarsely. \! do 
pot care whether you deserted meor net 
| care tor nothing. I claim you! You are 
my wife! Come to ine, Nance! 


limet you agrin 


WS Old 


He strode towards ber, his arms out- 
stretched. She shrank back, though her 
heart was tugying her towards him, and 
he fell on one Knee, and saugbt at her 
arm. ‘Don’t shrink from me, Nance: you 
cannot, you dare not! Don’t tell me that 


you have ceased to love me, that you bave 
forgotten me! Oh, my Nance, | 
cannot (ook in your face and believe that! 
My own, pure, good Nance! Speak to me, 
dearest, speak to me! See, I 


Nance, 


have come 


back! I will take allthe blame if you 
like! I will never say, think again of 
what I said last night. All sball be for 
gotten and forgiven! I forgive you, 


Nance, all the pain and anguish and sor 
row of these awful months—I 
all; only come back to me! 


forgive it 
Only give me 


back your love—the love that once was 
mine—the love without which [ eannot 
live! See, Naues, | forgive.” 


It was a fatal word! It he had stopneda 
BentENnce Or TWo back she would have t 66n 
in bis arms. But with all ber bumilitv. 
ber sweet unselfishness, Nance was human 
and—a woman, 

‘Forgive!’ she breathed; “forgive! Ob 
Cyril, may God forgive you! Dr 
Ket. do you 


you tor- 


think I can forget, that—that 


you aré not free, that vou are the prom. 
ised hueband of another woman?” 

He still grasped her arm 

“No,” he saia fiercely. “Not pow that 
you have come back to me?’ 

“T have not come back. There is a zulf 


between us. 
honor-——”"’ 

‘Honor!’ he rose and laughed fiercely 
“Honor! What do | care? } 


You—you, not I, dug it! In 


; Care for 


noth- 
ing but you Dory hear, Nance? 
She turved from him—turned aw Ly lest 
he should 8e6 the love shini: gint er ex 68, 
the signs of vir wit ‘a 


4! 


ver 





os a 


— 
prompting ber to throw herself ip bis 
arms! 

Like a man, he misioterpretsi iar aan. 
ner—her voice, 

His face went white, his lips worked, 

‘You refuse?” he said, almost inaud) 
bly. ‘*Nance, you—you do not love ine! 
I cap siraost believe that you never lovey 
ne!’ A pause, He stood with clenche; 
Lands, regarding ber averted face sternly, 
‘I see. Yes, I have been blind; buat 1 ame 
now. It is | who was forgetting that law 
—just Bornard Yorke, ruined, penniless. 
woiie you are vo longer Nance Cirey, ty; 
Christino Harwood, the heiress! Forgiy, 
me!’ His voice was hoarse and stern, «; 
forgot that others might have 4a bette, 
right to speak words of love to you than |, 
Lord St. Jobn Lisle, for instance,” 

He was mad, mad with baulked loys 
aud insane jealousy, and when a man bas 
these two surging in his brain and hear 
he does not stop to consider his words 
“Yes, I iad forgotten! 1-1 beg your 
pardon. Timos — circumsiances — pave 
changed, Forgive me for troubling you,” 

Sbe sank on to the sofa, and buried her 
face in her hands, saying not @ word in her 
own defence. He locked at her in silence 
fora moment or two, then hs said jing 
gentie tone—- 

“! have been a brute. It did not occur 
tomes that you had really changed, that 
you had —had forgotten me. Forgive me, 
lam going now. I shal! trouble you po 
nore, Krom tbpis hour |] —1 surrender al! 

atta to you. I will lorget that you have 
heen apything but Christine 
Harwood—forget that 1 have ever met you 
—until last night. Good-bye, Nance!’ 

Soe did not spesh; her bead bung lower, 
is her, UK6 & man walking 
ina dream, aud stooping, toueled ber bair 
‘(rood bye!’ 





ever Miss 


He wentltloawar 


with bis lips 


Sne started to her feet, her arms out 
s#treched, bis nmeaeme upon her lips; but 
even as she weet it ont sbe heard the 


bail door close behiad him, 

Bernard aiood in the street for a mo 
ment, gozog round him ijiike a man dazed, 
Phen he strode on mectanically. 

ie iad found Nance, and lost ber again 
But though he Jost her, b6 


loved ner sill, and ie woulda not marry 


for @Ver, bad 


Feleia Danerel. 

This was tue only clear thought, deets 
ion, that emerged irom the tanygleip bs 
brain, He would goto her and ask for 
his freedom, and tuen—weii it did bot 
matter what became of tim. 

Lite withosut Nance be knew—now that 
‘ebad seen ber sgain—was vain and use 
less. He would leave Engiand, becomes 
wanderer on tiv fece of the earth. It did 
nol matier where ho went, what he did 
Life was over wits bius 


He stiede slong, the pare facs—lovelier 
in lis eves than when he firet saw it— 
flashing velore him, until he reached 
Felicia D.imerel’s, 


The baller Opened the deor to biu and 
amiiled the respectiul smile of welcome 
which the ‘services’ allots the favored 


Visitor, 


‘Yes, sic, Mi 


Miss Damerel’s in, She's ip 
the drawing room 7’ 
ay 


puliel 


“Very well go to ber,’ Bernard 


avid, apa the let bim go ual 
nounced. 

It was his footsteps Felicia heard. 

He stoou, with the baudie of the doorin 
his hand, trying to collect bimeell, to gain 
corn posure, be tel! what be 
bad cone to tell? He knew that sbe loved 
him, evenas he ioved Nance! How should 
he tell ber? But told, He 
could marry Felicia now— 
now that be bac seen Nance agalu 

He opensi the 
the midicle ot 
Lord Sioyie, lying at ber leet. 
searcely turned her eyes, acd even whet 
she did it only for i, and 
then they returned to the prone figure. 

Bernard remained stuck stili fora mo 
ment paralzsd by the scene; 
sprang lorward aud kuoell by the w unded 
man, 


How shoald 


Nhaad to be 


not Damere 
Feitela stood in 
vazing COWL at 
ne 


foor. 


the rooui, 


Was wm Witet 


6d 


then be 


“Great heavens!’ be eriad, © Wha! 
it! What has happened!’ 
Lora Svoyle opened his eyes auc giared 


uy at him as through a mist. 

‘“Roruard Yorke,’ he said feebly, gs 
—you Lave come just im time, Lilt—lilt 
meup!’? 


d 


CHAPTER XLI. 


ERNARD raised Lord Stoyle as the 

h butier and footuran, alarmed by Ber 

Dard'’s cry, streamed into U yous 

In an instant everything was = 
42nu excitement 


Sand fe ; oon 4 





stood 
if onl. 
I jace. 
Lore 
ay © 
Dg: 
“Ho 
Felicia 
Kefo 
‘ pene 
say 
away t 
ng fro 
The 
atole fi 
stoyle 
the wo 
import 
heert! 
“Nol 
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sinile- 
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with M 
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With J 
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The 
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‘Dy 


Was |i 





1; dow stains In tbe drawing room, as 
eo 


+ only balf aware of what was taking 


piace. P 
’ Lord Stoyle was still conscious; but he 
y ; 


ay with closed eyes, and without speak: 


a did it happen!’ Bernard asked 


Felicia, ae he gently removed Stoy!e's coat 

Refore 86 could answer Lord Stoyle 
, pened hia 6yes. 

wsay nothing,’ he said. Sho turned 
to the window, and Bernard, look- 
ng from one to the other, held his peace. 

The doctor came hurrying in. Felicia 
stole from the room. He and Bernard got 
stoyle undressed, and the doctor examined 
tbe wound. It seemed very small and up- 
t, and Bernard remarked almost 


away 


mportab 


neerfully— 
“Nothing very much amiss, is there?’ 


Kut bis cheerfulness fled as he saw the 


ex preset nin the doctor's tace, 


pe said i) & low voice, and with a cynical 
sinile— 

“| ama dead man, | suppose, doctor ? 
You needn’t trouble to lie; I can feet it.” 

“Better send for his people,’”’ said the 
doctor, gravely. 

Lord Stoyle smiled again, 

wNo, thanks, There isonly my brother, 
j-and be nates scenes of this kind, Let 


and 
pealone. You can’t do anything, I know 
that. Give ine a drink, eud—and leave me 
with Mr. Yorke, doctor,” 

Tho doctor gave bim eome water and 
raised the pillows; then went out, wonder- 
ing whether he cught not to send for the 
police, Bernard followed him into the 
lobby. 


“Can anything be done? Is he really—?”’ 
he asked, 

The doctor nodded gravely. 

“Nothing whatever. 


hoars, [tis a small wound, but in a bad 
place, There is internal bleeding. How 
was it dene? I will wait downstairs. 


Send for ms if there is a change,”’ 

Bernard returned to the room. Lord 
stoyleé opened his eyes aud looked at him 
vacantly for A moment, 

“How lave | got, Yorke?’ he 
asked, and his voice was slready much 
Weaker, 

Bernard 
truth was t 


' iy 
tong 


felt that conceaiment of the 


seless and worre. 
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Rrudging!y. “i don't go in for reiigion; 
but I don’t cere to go off with this business 
of yours and the gir!’s on my mind.” 

He turned bis eyes on Felicia, 

“I must tell him, unless you'd rather. 
Which shall it be!’ 

She did not anawer, and with a sigh he 
turned to Bernard. 

“Yorke, she and I bave played the deuce 
between you and Nance Grey—Miass Har- 
wood. I did it ovt of revenge, and because 
I wanted her.” He glanced at Felicia. 
“And she because—well, you can guess her 
motive, It was because | threatened to 
eplit that she—she——” 

He pointed to the wound on bis breast. 

“What—what is this you have done? 
Kernard demanded in a low voice. 

“Get me a piece of paper,’ said Stoyle 


aftera pause, 


Lord S'oyie must have seen It also, for 


Bernard found an old letter in his pocket 
and torea blank sbeet off. 

‘“Write—just—justas I tell you,” said 
Stoyle. ‘Ready? [, Frederick Augustus 


_ Stoyle, knowing that I am dying, state 
that I was shot by Felicia Damerel, with 


| paper. 


He bus about three 


whom I had quarrelled. Give me the 
Hold me up. Where is the pencil? 
I can’t 866 it.’’ 

Bernard mechanically placed it in his 
hand, and Stoyle scrawled his name at the 
end of the short and terrible sentences, 
Felicia made no sign. 

Bernard looked from one to the otber. 

“Stoyle,’? he said boarsely, 1 shall de 
stroy this paper. I cannot keepit! I shail 
destroy it. it—it means——”’ 

“TI know what it means. You will 
keep it unless you are a fool,’”’ said Stoyle 
eynically. ‘*You—you and your wife will 
wantit. Don’t you see? You never had 
much brain, Yorke, While you have that 
paper, she,”’ he waved his hand faintly tc- 
wards Felicia, 
about—about Myrtie Cottage.” 

Bernard gripped the paper in his hand 
tora moment, looking straight before him, 
then be tore it into fragments and let them 
fall on the bed, 

Felicia raised her eyesand looked ai him, 
with a strange intent look, then she fellon 


| her knees beside the bed, and hid ber face. 


‘Notl ng, | am afraid, Stoyle,” he said 
| it will be too late.’’ 


Kravely, ‘lan sorry to say.” 

All his d'-like of the man vanished, dia- 
pelled by thecoming hand of Death, which 
Wipes out all scores, 

“You're sorry?” said Stoyle. 
SLénLA Inoment, 
You are a better man than I am, Yorke; if 
you lay here instead of me I should be 
glad,” 

“I don't betiave it,’ said Bernard. “You 
Yax6 yourself out worse than you are, 
“Oya, How did it happen?’ he added 
1 tlously 


He was 


“oyle ooked him full in the eyes. 

‘Til tell you the truth, anyhow,” he said 
 aiabored voico. “She shot ma,” 

“My (dod !’ exclaimed Bernard hoarsely. 

SOyie sruiled, 

“It was plucky of her, and—I deserved 

!~I drove her too bard, [thought I had 


sother at last; but,’ with «touch of his 
Feynicisin, “she got me. Is she in the 
fm? My sight is toiling, | ihink, Send 
Ther; | want to speak to her.’’ 
Bernard went outside, Felicia was stand 
‘Ka head of the stairs, her hand 
ped on the rail, ber head ereet, the 
"ALLE 4 OK 'n ber eyr 
Mia fiiewed him into the room, and 
“Ora beside the bed. There was no re- 
TSO 1n the éyes with which she vazed at 


6 dying inan—nothing bul a dull and 
‘LON RLU Dor, 


°—yOou &imed straight, Feiicta,’” he 


‘1, paintuily, it was my fault. [might 
“Sean you Were one not to be driven. 


"1 was my fault. [—1 forgive you,” 
Nebedout his band. She touched it 
‘hertr gers, and, as if repelled by her 
“dbess, Le turned his eyes away and 


o 


tighed, 
Se } 
‘€ Was # Silence of a minute or two, 
“En he looked up. 
Dying he said, “and an hour ago | 
Was lov ty ve ; 
“looking lorward toa long life and a 
“srPY One, What foola we are! And 
YoU Te aor, "4 
@ bor Yorke? | wonder whetber 
“ea SUL be if you knew—if you 
Kléew 
bow | helped ber toruin your bap- 
mi J 
be “\artleqd, 
" 
4 iL Go you inean ?’’ he asked 
better not talk, Stoyie,’’ he 
p 
w ln’t he mis Y 68 
tell you,” he went on balf 


! 
“You are sorry—you? 


Stoyle smiled grimly. 

“As you—please !’’ he said. ‘‘Itis your 
look out, not ming, I’ve donémy duty 
nearly.’’ There wasa pause, “Send—send 
tor her. Teli herto come at once, or—ir 


‘For her!’ asked Bernard. 

The dying man regarded bim almost 
pityingly, “For Miss Grey—Harwood,” 
he said, and be closed his eyes. 

Bernard wrote on the back of a card— 

“Come with the bearer at once,’’ and 


| dispatched a servant in a hansom, then he 
| went back to the bedside, and sat and 


WALLGG 

The door cpened aud Nance entered. 
She was very pals, and her eyes were red. 
She was trembling, for the footman had 
told her what he kuew of the tragedy. 

Lord Stoy!e opened his eyes, and signed 
to ner to come neéarer. 

‘“How—how do you do, Miss Grey ?”’ he 
said, ‘“‘l’un sorry to trouble you; I’m about 
the last person yon expected to be sent to 
seo, I daresay; but —you see—I happen to 
be dying.”’ 

Nance Grey drew nearer, and bent over 
bim. All the resentroent fled trou ber 
heart as jc bed fled from Bernard’s, 

“Dying! she murmured pityingly. He 
looked at ber as if surprised by her gentle 
como iseradion. 

You're sorry, too! You're like 
J’ve inet witb an accident.” 
wed head on the other 


+ Y es, 
Yorke. Yes 
lie looked at thé b 


side of the bed. 


“Miss Damerel and I were inspecting 
some of ber curios and bric-a-brac; there 
was a sical! revolver among ’em, and— 
and, ia showing per bow to use it, J shot 
myse!f. You #68, We neither of us had 
the !6a-t idea it was loaded.”’ 

“Ou, | au sorry, sorry!’ muraured 
Nance 

“itis very good of you,”’ he panted 


with the cid drawl. ‘But I—I shouldn’t 


have troubled you to come to say that— 
though Iiike to hear it.” [here wasa 
reuse during which he was evidently 
fighting hard for breath and strenztl. 


excuse my abruptness, l’ve 
and i want to go 
witha tolerably 


“Miss Grey 
not got ‘oo 
ver l’in golng 


‘h tums, 


ofl where 
clear conecience in ons inatter, at any rate 
Just—jast tell Mr. Yorke why—why you 
at ’ 
eft Myrtie Cottage, and appeared, 
Nan astarted und shrank lightiy, a! i 
P Ker 
ar 
‘ 
¢ r 
r re ti ? 


‘must hold her tongue) 


Lord Stoyle, 
ber to 


“Yes, and quickly,’’ said 
“or—it will be too late. You wish 
speak, Felicia.’’ 

Though no movement came 
still figure ‘hey all felt that her 
was consent. 

Then Nance spoke. Ina few words she 
told them of Felicia’s visit tothe cottage, 
and all that had taken place, 

“Good heavens!" said Bernard, 
broken voice, yet with the undertone of 
hope and relief init, “I see it all! Oh, 
Nance, Nance, it was nottrue! | was lying 
unconscious then, and for days after- 
wards! | was not engaged w marry her; | 
did not give ber the photograph. It was 
taken from my room; I wiissed it after- 
wards. Nance, Nance!’ 

She did not see it, realizs it fora mo- 
ment; then, with a faint cry, sabe put her 
hand in bis. 

And, as they stood lcoking at each other, 
the mist of misunderstanding, of doubt 
and despair, faded away for ever. 

Lord Sioyie watched them with a gaunt, 
cynical smile. 

“All right?’ be said, pantingly. 
cleared up? And you are golug 
haypy, yon two? And I sball be dead in 
a few hours!’ He sighed; then, after a mo- 
mentortwo of strugg!ing for breath, he 
went on—“Noone knows of Myrtle Cot- 
tage and Long Ditton but usfour, I sban’t 


the 
silence 


from 


“AI 


to be 


split, for the best of ail reasonsa’’—he 
simpiled—‘*tand she’’—he glanced at Felicia 
—“I don’t think she will. Yorke could 


have made hor silence certain fi be'd keep. 
a little paper I signed just now, but he tore 
itup. Well, it was hbislock out. Tsthould 


5 


ing baronet anc bis wife, the rector, Lady 
Dockitt, and Mr. Graham. Sir Terence, 
who could scarceiy be regarded as a guest, 
secing thathe always lived with hisdaugh 
ter-in-law, waa there, looking ridiculously 
young, and quite as bappy as he had ever 
done in life, and Lady Grandison, who 
was on a Visit toher very dear frien’, Mrw. 
Bornard Yorke. 

At the head of the table sat the hostess, 
Nance had been marrisd six years, but 
there was very little change in her—in- 


| deed, What evening, as she sat opposite ber 


not have done it, but he’sa better manthan , 


Iam. Perhaps,’ with that sudden insight 
which comes to the dylug sometimes, 
‘Perhaps that’s why you beth love him, 
and sho—she hated me! 
safe, Miss Grey. Shé won't peach—will 
you, Felicia?’ 

She made no sign. It might have been 
ehe rather than be who was dying. 

“Felicia, you— you owe me one for this,’ 
He touched his breast again. ‘Mind, | 
forgive you, Without any conditions or 
drawback; but--butif you think I’ve any 
claim upon you, keep their secret,” 


there was « silence, ap intense silence for 
a time. Nance and Bernard stood close 
beside the bed, and hand in hand. 


Yos; you are all | 


husband, Bernard, with the light of the 
wax candles falling softly on ber face, she 
looked lovelier, even younger, than she 
bad done on the night of Lady Grandison’s 
concert. 

Happiness is the true elixir of life, and 
goodness ta the most effective beautifier. 
When the world gets to understand this 
simple fact, and to act up to it, whate 
inarvellous change for the better there 
will be allaround! 

Nance was happier now; bad been happy 
ever since the day Lord Stoyle’s dying 
words bad dispelled the clouds which had 
tatlen over ber life, and broken down the 
barrier which had grown up between her 
sid Bernard; and her bappiness shone in 
ber eves, spoke eloquently in the tones of 
her voice, and made itselt felt in countless 
acts of loving kindness to all around her, 


[TO BRK CONTINUED. | 
a 


Maver A MINISTER THROUGH HAVING 
SNEEZKD —Io * Secrets from Npain,"”’ the 
writer to is bow Minitaters were sometimes 


mele up ier the regime of Queen Isabella 
of Sypair 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance is 
thate! aman who was made Minister for 
anoezing., The story is as follows: 
Monsieur \ bad gone one day to pay a 
casual visit to ene of bis friends, To bis 


surprise, he found bis friend very much 


oceu pied, 


“Excuse mé,"’ he said, “but lam very 


busy today. Bal, if you bave nothing to 


Presently Lord Stoyle opened nis 6yes | 


again. it was plain from the ox pression 
that he was no one, that darkness cast by 
the Shadow of Death had falien Upon hii. 

‘Felicia!’ be said. 

Bernard went round to her. 

“Speak to biin,’’ he said, cot sternly, 
but with pity and forgiveness in his voice. 
‘Speak to bim, if only one word, Re- 
member all that he bas forgiven!" 

Sbe raised ber head, and looked at the 
dying map. 

He put out his hand, 

“Touch my hand oucé, oncein kindness, 
Felicia,” he said almost inaudibly. ‘I’ve 
been a bad lot, | know, but Il loved you as 
well—as weil as a better man could dc,” 

She laid ber band in hia. It was as cold 
as his own. 

He sighed. 


“Good-bye! Remember — your pro- 
mise.’’ 

The doctor and Builord caine in, 

At the sound of toeir footsteps, Stoyle 
motioned to Bernard to raise bitin 


“it—it was an accident,’ us gasped, “an 
accident. I--[ wax showicy the revolver 
to—-to Mies Damere! and—sand shetinyserf 
It was in wy hans when—wbe: tell 
Ask Yorks. Sbe-—sse is tonecent. Mind, 
innovent! J—I did it. An aeci-— ; 

His voice faited. There was a choking 
sob, and aii was over, 

No wan is wholly bad. ‘Tiere is some 


spark of good in us al), the least worthy, 
eprang upand burned 
Lord Stoyle 


and the spark hai 
brightly within the bear! 
during the last few hours of bis: 
ili-t pent life 


of 


elexsand 


Few better men couid have Gied more 

bravely 
CHAPTER XLi! 

YEARLY six yours later there wes a 
\ dinner purty at bats rd ifail. Jt 
a was @ particularly hay at © #RY 
jovial and merry par’yv, pert aj becca 
it was not a lary® one na i ve 
formality avout it 

Aaa matter of fs Ass. B Pe Yorke 
was rather fa rr ner Da 
and people w hie¢ , ré te 

me it is 

\ « “we ‘ 

ess of I 6 and Lor n, @ yhbor 


’ 


do, come along with me, 
“Where are you going?” 
‘ have boen summoned to the palace,’ 
They set off together, At the palace, 


: | onew ‘onducted to the 
A shudder ran through the bent figure; | ps Maia te othe poemner af the 


(lueen, whilst the other waited in the 
ante roo, 
There was @ lengthy sitting in the 


Qlueen's cabinet, a new Ministry being in 
of formation. It was very cold 
and draughty in the ante-room, and the 
man who was waiting began to grow very 
as he felt a cold in the bead 


eCOursRe 


impatient, 
coming on. 
“YVooom shall we appoint to the Ex«xche- 


que? Whom to the Fomento? Whom 
to the War Departinent’?’’ asked the 
(jneen, 


after much discussion, the 
Luilt up, bit by bit. There 
the Colonial Minister to be 


(iradually, 
Ministry was 
was now only 
appointed, 


*] unust !avea Colonial +» Inisater'’’ sald 


the (2 ween 


“Wiom st we appoint Colonial *”’ 

No One ibethoughtof, All atonce 
aloud mieezs “was heard in the ante-room., 

“Who isthal sneezing in the ante-room?” 
avwke lt the CQiervon 

“Mousieur \.’ 

“Men«<ieur N.!' The very man! The 
very nant rthe Colonial Minister! Tell 
Monsieur & comedies 

Tinat is w Monsieu became Colo 
ridel “ide hha “vw «neeaod. 

—-> . oo 

xX CKSS © 7 Pi fyliowing is of 
fered asad r @y “s of fat. The pa- 
tionttoay @at lean mutton and beef, veal, 

hh tongue sweel-bread, soups not 

Hib WK Gna healten aod brotha, poultry, 
gare, fish cheese rv* bread in modera- 
bn greens «pins watercress’, inustard 
ant eress, ie ' ‘paragus oleary, ra- 
lishes, bre a wreen peas Brussels 
prouts, cablaye, on tl ower, Onions, broe- 
wen kale je€ s favored but mot 
sweetered, tresh fruit in moderation with. 
oo a 4aroor cremr CRKRICSs May not @a@t 
tal mon and harm, t of meat, butter, 

‘ vu t ‘ cCarrois, paraniiges, 
teat > 8 rrowr t sag, taploca, 
tHiAcAr ‘ wer ima, ¢ ustard, 

wtry and pudeing« of a!! kinds, sweet 

May drink 4, COes, cocoa from 

i iik itwithont en or sugar, 

y noderation, 

‘ of mit deration 

t r me Apolll 

4M , ‘ 7 er May 
exee “pa porte 
4 8 
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JtUsi 10 PASS THE TIME, 

nY 

‘ he Theat mime weatler— 
pareti tite 

© beathclad bille together 
the tlme 

t furnmmer fow re were dying 
« were southward fytoy 


wemet- we were but trytng 


t ter praee Chie tire, 
\ xs werneet in winter chilly 
Fipet ter pram Choe tine 
oer toor or upland hilly 
{ pace the tlie 
‘ t ipplest when Lin nearest 
ft reyem, tiie lumat, cleare at— 
t ne, Conrest 
ethe thie? 


ee - 


A Proof of It. 





)' T wha ve want to do?” de. 
| ) man ie) tue General, angrily. “What 
a the 


* wood of that to an pauper? I 


ao 


ask you that, Mattida, and you can’t an 
awerme If you could give the girl a 
thousand something that conid be in 
vested an «ive her a fraction of an in- 
eome t wonld be all very well. Rut 
what t nemeof fortune la the use of 
4“tavingg oO} the workhouse for two or three 
weokw wi vw Jol cf a litde money ?” 
“oy ear W lai yo have totally 
tniswe ! tt ark,’ replied his interloeu 
trix, calmly. | reia no talk of roone 
for Theodora wouldn taecept money; mor 
of the workhouse for she would eooner 


take service was a kitehen-maid than think 
Butthe poor child is in 
yreatyrif the heart 
to walk from her fathers grave into # gov- 
it wouldn't be decent 
to see her in aplaceof shelter 
fitted to cope with 


of su haw thing 
rndeven if she had 
eTnOss & RITA ON, 
All l want «a 
till whe im a little mor 
the world,” 

“Arduay ! ask what asylum is going 
to have t @ lonor of receiving Miss Brake 
askhel the General, 

Ite wee a 
like 


which are ' 


spear” 
tall ®pare man; lis face was 
on'’s f ce, and be had the qualitios 
#Ually supposed to belong to 
Hle was brave to audacity, and on 
ibe generous to a fault; 
he worse narrowominded, and prone to 
His tall 
too, but there her tikeness to ber 
whe nothing 
his imipetuosity and cross ten) per, none of 


hlots, 


oc amon he cout 


bu 


rritable, KISteOr Was and spare 


brother 
of 


coased, bir possessed 


his pre judice«cand Hinitations, 

fwass question in the neighborhood 
whether the Goneral’a bluster governed 
Mise de Laury, or whether Miss de 
Laury s composure and little sbefia of 
xatire governed the General, But the 
(ieneral’s «nn, Arthur, and the servants 


knew, ond they consequently possessed 
thelr bappy souls tou peace, 
Mias do Laury did not iminediately an 


sWwer the General's question, and he there 
fore grum! led on, 


never | ked Urikespear,’’ hesaid, “lt 


was hewheo ruined Arthur's career, and 
I've ;ever forgiven him, and | never 
shall, A fool and a maniac! What dic 


he mean bv poking bis head into a disease 
that ne 
‘It is very 


nan onderstands ?’ 


much to be regretted that 


br HBrakespear cited ty fore his researches 
were complete,” replied Miss de Laury. 
“If tbe ted discovered how to prevent 
eancer, be would have been one of the 


world # greatest benefactors,” 
‘Humypl A 
upfo ra public benefactor when he has 
burdened himself with a private 
What did the fellow mean by leaving his 
Orphan on the parish? lie wae ly 
A fool but @ina he was ascoundrei!’ 


man bas no business to 
sea’ 
famiiy. 
not or 
man 


cried the Genera! 


“Theodora is not on the parish,’ ob- 
served Miss ce Laury. “She has $200” 

“S200 9 exclaimed the General. « liow 
ean any woman live on the interest of 
that® I tell you, the man was # seoun- 
irel * 

“T certainly not live on the in- 
tereat of Fou nor can Theodorsa,”’ said 
Miss de Laury Hatiuckily she is young, 
and when her first sorrow js past she will 
beable to worl es des, there are other 
oeal bilitios, 

| know ( refer Arthur. Onee for 
All, rN 1A” Sure you that 
Arthur is eve sat ph te parry Mies 
Mrakes pens " t fi wi 
eT 4 atie as rive 

‘ ' 
‘ 

rae y hie going to ft “ 

brakespear's footsteps and ruin himself j; 
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research. 
it at once, 


But I'll put my footdown upon 
Brakespear's influence was 
pernicious enough. He shall never marry 
BKrakespear'« daughter. Do you bear?” 
“T hear. Kutl can’t promise that Ar- 
thur will heed. Young men usually 4° 
theirown way.” 
“Do you mean to imply that Arthur i 
“ricurly attached to Miss Brakespear?”’ 
“Very seriously, | believe.’’ 
“Matilda, do you mean to 
that they are engaged ?"’ 
“Notatall, Arthur would do nothing 
dishonorable; and jit would hardly be 
honorable of bim to propose to a girl be 
fore he bad finished his education.” 


insinuate 


“But you jlmply that he means to pro- 
pose to her as soon as he is settled in life?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Then they may Loth goto the devil 
cried the General, 

“] don’t think there will be any need,” 
valid Miss de Laury. “Arthur will have 
his mother’s money when he is five-and- 
twenty, and you cannot reacind your 
promise «f buying him a practice. They 
will be poor, but poor people are often 
very bappy.”’ 


rad 


The General sank down in a chair with 
agroan. His arms hung down; bis iegs 
fell apart; there was an air of defeat about 
face and about his long 
bear their 


nis melancholy 
limbs, that seemed unable to 
own weight 

wenton knitting. 


minute,” 


Miss de Laury 
lea will be here in @ she 
said, as if tea were her only thought 
Kee one’s BOD 
throw only 
said the poor General, pathetically. “Why 
couldn't be have taken a tancy to Jessie 
Thurton? A bright, pretty, piquante crea- 
ture like that. One would think a young 
man would jump at such a girl!” 
the vagaries of love are very 
strange,’ said Misa de Laury. 

“T can’t think how he ever looked at 
that girl of Brakespear’s ?”’ 

“She is pretty, William ”’ 

“Pretty! She is the most awkward wo. 
tian lever saw,”’ 

“You make her nervous; you stare at 
her and glare at her, and ask her abrupt 
questions; and she is shy and sensitive, 
and can't bear it. She is exceedingly 
clever, and very good,”’ 


“i's #0 to 


maddening 


Limseelf away—one's 80n,"’ 


‘Yom: 


“She can’t be good,’’ asserted the Gen- 
eral. “You may try to frustrate me as 
much as ever you like, Matilda; but] tell 
you plainly IT shall not leave my money 
to the possible children of Miss Brake- 
spear’? 

“T don’task you to doso. All I wantis 
a little breathing time for this poor cbild.”’ 

“Ah, Lforgot. You were going to tell 
meof some asylum where she could be 
temporarily received.” 

“Yes, Woiliam. 1 


” 


want her to come 
here. 
The General sprang to his feet. 
“Here! 
His voice sounded like a roar. 
more leonine than ever, 
“Yeu—here,"’ repeated Mise de Laury. 
“No,” thundered the General. 
“T wish to bave her close to me, 
Lonay advise and help her.” 
“She shall not come, | tell you.” 
“And she wants a woman's care, 
I can vive her.’’ 
“But | won't have her!" 
“And, in fact, | have set my heart upon 


he ejaculated, 
lle was 


80 that 


which 


‘Matilda, lL ask you, Ia this house yours 
or mine? ; 

“Yours, certainly. But Il am the mist- 
ress of itand regulate its affairs.’’ 

“From henceforth I mean to do that 
miyselt,’’ 

“Oh, indeed! Well, I wish you joy of 
it. | often get tired of counting out the 
dirty table clothes, and giving out the 
ricé, and ordering your gruel when you 
have acoid, and——”’ 

“Be quiet, Matilda! Of course I don’t 
mean all that. | mean | intend to settle 
who stays under my roof,” 

“That you can't do absolutely. You ean 
keep people from coming, you can’t keep 
them from going. It you’ won't 
Theodora here, I shal! 


have 
take rooms for my- 
self and her at Sino pson’s farm.’’ 

“You will! ak Dn of the sort, 
Matilda, You cannot create a scandal.” 


“The 


thing 


n I must have Theodora here.” 


“She will worry mune to death.”’ 


‘You need only see her at meéals.”’ 


a will break everything in the 
e . as at 

4 “4 
i” ‘ e r had he 
Silgltest s pat for me hutlook here! 
One thing | doinsist upor: be said, be 


ginning to stride up and down the room. 
“What day does Arthur come home " 

“The lat of August.” 

“Very weil then. Miss Brakespear may 
come bere till the 3ist of July, buton | 
that day she must go, if | turn her out of 
the house with my own bands.” 

“Just so,’ said Miss de Laury, quietly. 

She never celebrated ber victories with | 
flags and drums. 


brother not in order to get ber own way 
but to make bim do as he should; #o it is 
to be presumed that the contemplation of 
the (General’s virtue delighted her sufm- 
ciently. Atall events, when her ad ver- 
sary had retired from the field, bafiled and 
defeated, she always suffered him to draw 
up articles of peace not disadvantageous 
to himself, making, however, a mental re- 
servation to break the said articles when 
the need arose, 

For the moment, however, she bore her 
honors meekly, without elation or con- 
tempt. She was one of those who can 
conquer and not boast. 

Soon after this passage of arms, in which 
the gallant Generai was utterly discom- 
fited by one imperturbable woman, Theo- 
dra Brakespear was introduced into the 
(jeneral’s household. The poor girl was 
in deers mourning and in still deeper 
grief. Not only bad she lost her father 
and her home, butshe was suddenly foiled 
in her ambition, 

Dr. Brakespear had been but forty-five, 
and it bad seemed to him and to his 
daughter that, long before he was old, be 
must have wrested from the terrible dis- 
ease, to which be had devoted his whole 
mind, all its secrets, and not only poured 
upon the world incalculable benefits, but 
raised himself tothe higbest pinnacle of 
tame. It was not tobe. A fall from his 
horse, serious internal injuries sustained, 
death rapidly ensuing; such was the his- 
tory of the gifted man who had given his 
life to acience, 

Dr. Brakespear’s genius lay buried in 


the grave, and nothing was left to Theo- | 


dora and tbe world but a mass of confused 
notes, which the doctor—in the prime of 
life and rejoicing in bis vigor—bhad never 
even attempted to collate. It was small 
wonder that the child who had sympa- 


_ thized witb him all through her life; who 


had stood at his elbow and followed his 
reasonings; who had known his aim and 
believed in his capability and looked for- 
ward to bis recognition in the future, 
should be entirely cast down by his sud. 
den death, It seemed to ber as if her be- 
loved and noble father bad lived in vain. 
His life was but as a footprint on the sand; 
his researches were as if written in water. 
There was nothing left of all his toil in 
the name of science and for the sake of 
humanity; no glory, no usefulness, not 
even stepping-stones by which another 
man might climb to the point that he had 
missed. 

The girl sank beneath her sorrow and 
her disappointment. There was no one to 
record her father’s uadertaking, or to 
complete it. Who could disentangle his 
ideas and pursue his endeavor? True, 
there was Arthur de Laury, who, notwith- 
standing his youth, had been her father’s 
friend and the recipient of his confidence; 
but then Arthur had his own way to 
make, and would it be likely that the 
General, who had strongly opposed his 
son's entering the medical profession at 
all, would ever sanction his devoting his 
life to pathological research? Theodora 
folded ber hands and tried to be patient, 
but her cup was very full, and her only 
comfort in these days Jay in a letter which 
she kept near ber and read constantly. 

This was Arthur de Laury's simple and 
maply note: 

DrEAR Miss BRAKSPKEAR—It is impos- 
sible for me to say in words how much | 
sympathize with you, but I think you 
know what a great personal loss your 
father’s death is to me, and that I have al- 
ways revered him as the noblest man I 


True, she always told | 
ber confidantes that she fought witb her | 





it was because of Arthur that #he accepted 
the invitation of Arthur's aunt, and it was 
of Arthur that she thought continually 
while she sojourned under the root of 
Arthur’s father. 

Sometimes, when Theodora thought of 
her dead tather and the blighted past, her 
eyes were dimmed with tears; but at other 
times they were radiant with @ light thet 
made her pale, grave face beautiful. 

At such times, the Genera’, who had g 
keen eye for beauty, was obliged to ad. 
mire her, and this forced admiration jr. 
ritated him. He would like to have found 
out that she was crooked, or that her 
abundant hair was false; but there way 
nothing against her except her sh yneee, 
which at times made her awkward. When 
she was seated and at her ease, she was 
graceful, pretty and attractive, 

“It passes my comprehension how 4 
girl #o slight as that can be so clumsy,” 
said the General, one afternoon, when 
Theodora had spilt a cup of tea into her 
lap. 

“You offered her cake as if you were 
giving the word of command,” said Miss 
de Laury. “I assure you, William, ae. 
customed as | am to your 6ccentricities, 
you made mé jamp. | don't wonder 
| Theodora was terrified.’’ 
‘But why is she terrified ? 
| ton would have chailei me,”’ 
| “Jessie Thurton isa very ditfsrent per- 
son. She is # light-hearted, em pty-headed 
| girl; and moreover, you are always very 

kind to her.’’ 
| ‘How can I help being kind to her, 
| with ber rosy cheeks and her dimples?” 
“Theodora has much ijovalisbr features, 
| She can’t help having a less brilliant com- 
plexion.”’ 

“But she never laughs.”’ 

“My dear William, her father hasn't 
been dead a month,”’ 

“I don’t care, She has no business to 
be so gauche. Why last n ght she knocked 
down the chess-tabie!’’ 

“] don’t wonder, When she came to 
say good-night, you stood u; as if you 
were going to salute,”’ 

“And pray, would you have had me sit 
down to sbake hands with @ lady? 
Matilda, the girl is an uncoinpromising 
blunderer. She is spilling things or turow- 
ing them down or falling over them all 
day. The kitchen-maid couldn’t be more 
awk ward.”’ 

“That is undeniable,” said Missa de 
Laury, calmly. ‘But it’s your fault. The 
poor child is never awkward with me, | 
tind ber a very pleasant companion,” 

“Why, she never opens ber mouth!” 

“Notto you! She is naturally afraid of 
you. She has pienty to say to me.”’ 

The General shrugged his shoulders, 
| “The proof of the pudding is in the 
| eating, and I tind it uncommonly heavy,” 
he said. 

‘Poor, dear Theodora,’’ murmured Miss 
de Laury. ‘I wouldn’t have believed, 
William, that even you would have 
fostered suci an apimus against a good 
girl, merely bacause she is shy.”’ 

‘(ood !’’ shouted the Ganeral. ‘J don't 
believe she’s good, There's a selfish, cal- 
culating temper bebind that white face, or 
my name’s not William de Laury. She's 
just the sort to leave ber comrade on the 
tield—if she’d been a man. Those scienti- 
fic beggars always do it. Tuey may talk 
as much as they like sbout their love for 
Lumanity, butin an emergency it's their 
own skins they think of.” 

The General could not dis possess him- 
self of this idea. He considered that doc. 
tors created diseases by talking sbout 
| them, and trying to cure them; and he 
| preferred that people should die like 
| gentlemen, believing that God's wiil must 
_be done; he was irate with the man who 

had spent his time in scientitic specula- 
tions instead of laying up a provision for 
his daughter; finally, he thought that the 
Brakeapears, both father and child, were 
fools, and in the General’s category fools 





Jessie Thur. 











have ever known, and regarded him as 
iny beat friend. I wish the bonor were 
mine of being able to comfort you. 

It is @ grievous thing that Dr. Brake. 
spear’s labors bave been cut short, and 
who will follow bim? I am unluckily | 
very inferior to bim intellectually, yet I 
havé an ardent desire some day to pursue | 
bia investigations, with your permission | 
and heip. | 

1 hope to see you in afew weeks’ time. | 
Meantime, my thoughts are always with 
you. Believe me ever 

Yours most entirely, 
ARTHUR DE Laury. 


Theodora’s heart bounded as she read 


and re-read these words 


sut she War 
young, and she reproached herself that 
tt — 
at tl nen 4 should care for this 
young mnan’s tenderness, She could never 


be happy again, and bow could 


think of love or marriage? 


she ever 
Nevertheless, | 


| tinctly pretty, and the General, 


and knaves were pretty nearly synonym: 
ous terms, 

Theodora, whose little hands and feet 
were wont to do elepbantine mischie!, ir 
ritated him sorely, and she irritated him 
all the more because she was so undenl 
ably good-looking. It was in vain (hat he 
told himself that he cared not a fig for 4 
pale complexion and an intellectual 6% 


| pression; good features and a grace!il fig- 
ure cannot be gainsaid; Theodora was dlr 
wile was 


sore at the influence Dr. HKrakespear hed 


aejuired over his son, was enraged when 
he retiscted upon tie Stlli grease! - 
fluence that Misa Hrakespear was |/ké!) 

»6xert in the luture, 
‘Remember, on no pretext whateyer |* 
pe 


Miss Brakespear to stay over the 31st, 
Said, as July drew to a close. 





“] should think she would be only too 
delighted to go,’’ returned Miss de Laury. 


“The poor child must have had quite | 


enough of your glowering face.” 

“But is she going ?”’ demanded the Gen. 
eral, a good dea! nettled, for he considered 
bimself rather a lady-killer. 

“Of course—and most gladly.”’ 

“J don’t know why she should be giad,” 
grumbled the General. ‘Most penniless 
young women are thankful to be boarded 
and lodged for nothing.” 

“Most young ladies, rich or poor, are 
accustomed to being treated with greater 
attention than you have shown to Theo- 
dora.”’ 

“T have never been rude to a lady in 
my life,” cried the General, indignantly. 

Miss de Laury raised her shoulders 
slightly. 

“| consider that you have treated Theo 
dore with the most chilling severity,”’ she 
said. ‘Your formality, your unsympa. 
thetic demeanor, your imperious voice, 
are enough to make thechild wish herself 
in her grave rather than in your pres- 
ence,”’ 

“Sbe wants to ruin Artbur,’’ muttered 
the General, 

“Your worldliness is only equalled by 
your lack of chivalry,’’ pursued Miss de 
Laury. ‘Take care, William! You may 
suffer great remorse on your death-bed 
when you remember how you have 
maligned this innocent creature,.’’ 

Now the General hated the subject of 
his death-ped. He wasof opinion that it 
was a topic of conversation almost in- 
delicate, and decidedly unnecessary, and 
he writhed when his sister spoke of it 
familiarly. 

“If I have nothing worse on my con- 
science,than my behavior to Migs Brake- 
spear, 1 shall do very well,” he said 
crossly. ‘Pray, Matilda, keep your stric- 
tures to yourself! Miss Brakespear isa 
great annoyance to me, I admit; but I am 
not aware that | have treated her with any 
want of courtesy, and | will not have my 
conduct called in question. I am a trutb- 
ful man, and I can’t pretend to be attached 
to a person whom I cordially dislike, and 
you can’t expect it. If Mias Brakespear 
doesn’t like me, she can go. I baven’t 
pressed her to stay,’’ said the Cieneral, 
pufting out his cheeks and distending bis 
nostrils. 

Nevertheless, he was ashamed of him- 
self. He went cff to smoke a solitary 
pipe, and reviewing his conduct in the 
light of his sister’s words, he saw that he 
had been unkind to bis young guest. She 
was timid, and he had not re assured her; 
she was in grief, and he bad not attempted 
to cheer her. Certainly she had dared to 
love his son, but thougb this was most 


presumptuous, it argued that she had good 


taste, 

The Genera! bad been calling himself a 
iniserable sinner in church for fifty-five 
years, and now he called himself a miser- 
able sinner out of church, He was more 
sorry, indeed, tor his inhospitality to 
Theodora than for all the other sins of 
omission and commission in his life. He 
had broken all the commandments—in 
the spirit, if not in the letter—but none of 





hese aberrations preyed upon him 80 | 


much as the knowledge tbat he had dis- 
tressed the gentle girl under his roof. As 


by # flash of lightning, the enormity of 


his behavior was revealed to him, and he 


saw plainly that he had been crue! to the | 


forlorn orphan, 
Hie bad been still when he should have 
been kindly; he had been ceremonious 


| with the key-basket at her elbow, think- 


when he should bave been tender. The | 


poor General blamed himself with the ut- 
ost severity; he felt that he was de- 
yraded; there was no further hope of self- 
esteem in this world, or of salvation in 
the next. 

The General did nothing by halves, and 
when he met Theodora at dinner, be spoke 
to her softly, and endeavored to draw her 
into otdinary conversation. But his efforts 
were unsuccessful, Theodora did not per- 
ceive his drift, and was as nervous and 
1uonosyilabic as ever, Truth to tell, bis 
aftability bewildered her, and she attri- 
buted it to caprice, and perhaps to the re- 
lief he experienced at her approaching de- 
parture, So he strove to make the amende 
in vain. He who will not when he may, 
when be will shall bave nay. 

“The next day was the annual viliage 
fete, when everyone, high and low, re 


wired to the grounds of the Hail and 
ude } jay Of course the General and 
a4 Laury always took part 
ea, ao ia e servants we 
the house was locked Up. But 4 
f 
6ar there was Theodora to be thought o! 
Pu6odora who could not go in her deep 


mourning. Atiuncheoo, the (#6n6ral 10 


| Arthur had come into the room, and now 
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quired anxiously what was going to/ poured its contents on the table, There 
happen. were two or three bunches of small keys, 

“Theodora says she doesn’t mind stay- | but there was no key that looked as if it 
ing in the house alone,” replied Miss de | unlocked a room. The man looked up. 
Laury. | Theodora had moved towards the win- 

“But I don’t know that I can allow | dow. 
that,” cried the General, bristling with ‘“‘Where's that key?” demanded the 
gallantry. ugly fellow, striding across the room. 

“O please, please!’ entreated Theodora, | ‘Here! cried Theodora, bolding it up 
overturning ber wine-gisss in her trepida- | between her finger and thumb. 
tion. Then, quick as thought, she sprang over 

The General felt as if he had spilled the | the low window-sill, drew the window 
claret, and hastened to repair the damage. | down behind her, and «ped away through 
But Theodors was more upset than the | the garden like lightning. Nhe had gained 
glass. Her slender frame quivered, and | but a second. Instantly the tramp threw 
she furtively wiped away a tear. The| up the sash and was after her. /’atter, 
General was filled with compunction. patter went her little feet along tie gravel 

ae mind, sever mind,” he reiter-| walks and through the shrubberies! 
ated, 

But Theodora was too much agitated to 
perceive that his manner was altered, and 
she could eat no more. 

‘Theodora will be all right,’’ said Miss 
de Laury. “I shall leave you the key- 
basket, my dear, and you can make your- 
self acup of tea when you like.” 

The General did not see Theodora again, 
and he went off to the fete a heart-broken 
man. On this afternoon he felt that a 
smile from that melancholy girl would be 
worth more to him than all the rubies of 
Burmah, He was wretched because he bad 
frightened her; he was miserable because 
she had misunderstood him, 

At Jast bis troubled feelings became too | the bill, above the pond, the General and 
much for him, and he resolved to slip | Miss de Laury would presently come, re 
away and lay bis sorrow and bis penitence | turning from the Ilail. 
at Theodora’s feet. He was not a man to But would her strength hold out? Ile 
hesitate. No sooner had he made his de- 
cision than he put it into execution, and, 
stealing away like a schoolboy bent on 
some nefarious design, he posted to his 
own home as fast as his feet would carry 
him. his rough grasp Upon her arm. 

Meanwhile, Theodora lay on thecom- | mighty effort, and uttering a piercing cry, 
fortable couch in Miss de Laury’s pretty | she threw the key from her as far as she 
morning-room and lost herself in «a, could. 
reverie, She did not attempt to read, but | Splash! It had fallen into the water. 
sbe took Arthur’s letter out of her pocket Then Theodora fell to the ground, and 
and held it in her hand, thinking about | lost consciousness. 
the writer with a great many heart-beats, “Pil pay you out for this! 
and regretting that it was not convenient | bafiled man. 
for Miss de Laury to keep her until after And he kicked the girl's prostrate form 
her nephew's arrival, and grieving bit- | —-once, twice—with his terrible boots, Bue 
terly that she bad been unable to render | not again! The (ieneral had seen it all 
herself acceptable to Arthur’s father. from the brow of the hill, and now —with 

“The General hates me,” thought the | the roar as of many lions—he descended, 
poor girl, “and I could never inarry a | 
man whose fatber did not receive me gra- 
ciously.”’ 

She was very sad. Still, it was a beauti- , 
ful thought that Arthur loved her, and— 
reading between the lines of Arthur’s 


the rogue behind her! She was fleet, but 
he was much 
pant, but be knew how to run, and he 
gained steadily on ber. Once she looked 


behind, and saw him closing in upon her, 


was getting exhausted, and there was an 
agonizing stitch in 
making for the pond. If she could but 
reach the pond she wonld be safe 

She could swim, and she would plunge 
Into it without fear; but it was Known to 
be deep and the tramp would hesitate to 
follow. There she would be safe: for even 





came in labored gaepe; the pain in her 
side amounted toanguish. Tramp, tranp, 
came her pursuer! He was at ber Leele; 





whose expression she could nol inietake, 
She smiled faintly. 

“I’ve saved the plate, she mourg ured. 
“And the koy jsn’tlost. That wasonly a 


letter, she could not but believe that he blind. It was the key of the back conor, 
loved her—and at least she must be asso- The key of the storé room is an oiny 
ciated with him when he began to pursue’ pocket.’’ 
her father’s investigations, since many of | Then she fainted again. 

* * - * * * 


Mr. Brakespear’s papers could only be de- | 
ciphered and explained by his daughter. 
Thas the hot summer afternoon wore 
tranquilly away. 

Theodora, who shook with terror when 
the Generai spoke to her, or handed her a 


The 3lstof July came, but there was no 
talk of Theodora leaving the General's 
house. Several of her riba were broken 
and she lay in bed upstairs. 

“How ia she?’’ asked the General for the 


cup of tea, had no fear of being alone. thousandth time, when his sister came 
She had lived in the village all her life, down to tea. 
and knew every person in it, and she felt “Khe is going on very well,” repiied 


‘But it will be some time 


Miss de Laury. 
before she quite recovers from the shock. 

“She is a noble girl--she ia a fine crea- 
ture!’ cried the (ieneral, enthusiastically 
“] hope she has everything she 
Matilda. | wish no 6x pense spared. 

“None shall be spared. | am anxious 
to get Theodora well, #0 that she may yo. 

$30) 9"? exclaimed ihe General. 

“You, You said 
out if she stayed after the Slat.’ 

“fl turn her out!’ cried the General, dis 
tractedly. “I turn out that gallant li'tie 


no nervous apprehensions as to her per- 
sonal safety. Sbe did not imagine that 
she heard muittled tootsteps on the ground, 
or subdued whispers in the hall; she did 
not start when the clock clickéd con- 
vulsively; she felt no anxiety when the 
dogs in the stable-yard barked loudly. 
She lay in the shaded, lily-acented room, 


wants 


ing a good deal of her dear father’s death, you should turn hie 


and of the General’s dislike of ber, but a 
great deal more of Arthur and the sweet- 
ness of bis letter. Perhaps she fel! asleep. 


Who can determine the exact boundary thing! Matilda, have you taken leave of 
between day-dreaming and the dreams of your senses? Don't you nee that cine vrs 
sleep? Atall events it seemed to her that stances have altered the case’? | oacit 


Brakeéspear le6aviny 
Matilda, , he achde@d sid 
im love will 


hear of Mi-«s 
house, And, 
Arthur and «he ar6 really 


’ 


stood looking at her. She opened her 


ey os suddenly. At the foot of the sofa gach other, 1 will inake things easy tor 
was armman with a shock head and a bad them.’’ 
countenance, clothed in ragged and dirty “Much better not.’ rejor og Mis ‘ 
fustian, bis hands red and soiled, his boots ere gyhee Ba rsahon yg . — * : “9 
heavy and hobnailed, He was @ stranger Thurton.” - 
to her. “Jessie Thurton !" elacuiated the Cis 

“Where is the key of the store.room?” eral, “Why, she says hersell she woud 
he muttered, hoarsely. bave surrendered the key at « 24 

Now tbe store-room was situated haif- ‘But ah6 Is 80 pretty, Wi dau m= 
way up the stairs—a good-sized chamber | Winey ey SS preny 2 mee Ere 
whose window was strongly barred, and or ad is chats vou t” 
where # quantity of valuable plate was “Theodora,” said the Genera art 
kept, #8 well as the tea and suger. Theo- at me like an ange! 
iora had been Inside it many times, and “But ene Is Gread Sty ht al 
she knew that several hundred dollars ra eters aie eicaie oh - 
worth d family silver lay there—theé wer then al lav | 

eral’s i ~{ preci S possess 10n iD ou be u env 

al stant ber hand was the key am! ‘I 

ae) Phetramp madea step forward Oc n 4 

, |) Seee.! t “wy a “ 
Drop that!’ be growled “Tats see! OR ie 

Tneodora withdrew her hand, and ber (j,eneral. ims 

visitor pounced upon the basket and | in her pocket 4 hie tits 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Lire Savinu.-—The latest form of life 
Saving apparatus for use at seais known 
as the ‘Barricade Life buoy.” This com- 
prises a cage and a buoy combined, so that 
a ‘‘man overboard,’ if he manages to 
eluteh it, may get inside and remain pro- 
tectod from sharks prowling around, 

ARTIFICIAL Pearki.—The French artif- 
lal poarl is produced by boring a hole in 
the shell of the oyster, and intorducing a 
fw oatl Ditol glass, whieh the animal cov- 
ers with “nacre,” or mother of pearl, to 
stop the irritation, Such pearls are flat on 


ono side, and of less value than those pro- 


Thud, thud went the ponderous tread of | 


duced naturally. 


Aiona TRACKS — Weeds along railroad 


j tracks aro now killed by the “electric 


stronger, She began to) 


Then she redoubled her exertions, but whe | 


ber side. She was | 


if the tramp hovered on the tank, over | 


weed killer.’’ It consists of «# car carry- 
Ing a dvoame, which sends a beavy cur- 
rent into # sort of rake of fine wires drag- 
KIDg aniong the weeds on each side of the 
track. As the wires touch them the weeds 
aré ‘electrocuted’ down to their smallest 
rootlets, It ia proposed to introduce the 
kame systems in farming, 

ON WATER A novel kind of theatre Is 
be in course of construction at 
Huenos Ayres It is deatgned to bold five 
(housand persons, and ite approaches are 
sO arranged that carriages can set down 
their passongers atthe level of the grand 
lier as well as on the ground floor, At 


anid to 


short notice the pit and atalls can be con- 
| verted into # circus or racing track; or, if 
| desired, a miniature jake can be provided 


feet seeined to be tied together; her breath | 


she felt his bot breath upou her; ashe felt | 
With ono 


’ cried the | 


mir, are bias 


| 


When Theodora came to herself, the | 
Gieneral was bending over ter with «# face | 


In this space for switniniug or other aqua- 
The modem term 
"would seem to be 


the entertainments, 
Palace of 
vory appropriate to this new building. 


V wrietion,’ 


Moor Jomas —Itis curious to pote 
bow the piopross ol knowledge causes the 
medical profession to change ite opinions, 
it bas siwaye boon thought that the use of 
iow broad is TooOst unbealthy, a coctrine 
Which is religiously believed in and acted 
Upon da dost bouseholds, Hut «a Kussian 
now asserts (hat now bread is far 

al tothe consumer than that 
been cut and exposed to the 
hadtine to yather the num- 
erous vormeawthich find in the material a 
ftunediuie. The heat of the oven 
to these perms, and hence 
portectly free 


Cina? 


doct ur 
OTe treed 


Wrieh ie oe 


ritata denne 
is doatructive 
new breadia found to be 


froin thous, 


Farm and tbarden, 
Wheres (licen weeds, when plowed 


eomeéthing to the soil, but if 
allowed to produce ead and become dry 
only rob the soll but lay the 
fournoetion fora wreater nituber of weeds 


ander, add 
thre ridet 


thes at eOAPOn, 

foi TRieks fh tritnmoing fruit trees 
TAIT OH 1100 tO Shade its own body. See 
“Yinmetry and equal weight 
point of support; strengthen 
tho jinsbe by shortening back, and reduce 
the quentity of troit thy judicious short- 
fruit buds. 


\ 
lLiinat It biwe 


around the 


enpirvg of the #hoots beariny 
act ‘ from the question of in- 
Crease produectivenessa, the quality of 
ti ia trees well fertilized is enough 
telior to repay the comt. If grass is allowed 


{wiih stable manure and 
turn in the sheep to keep the herbage 
Ow! \ ae ‘ y cultivated the fertil- 
reach the roots than if put 


“wt bye 
, j if 


“ne 

reat “Mar farmers keep themselves 
poor by uri ferior stock. They feed 
olfa | thetr bay and yratn and secure but 


wtie increaue Stranye to #tate, itis the 


Arier W » wiripplies tone harcest that ts 
he least listiea to be convinced of the Im- 
portanes of the pure breeds. There is 
plenty of m ‘onary werk to doin edu- 
ating farmers to recognizes superiority tn 
Cattie 
(sovel raving the hoga in the 
‘ { ito be fatroned on corn in the 
fail pays we when they are not ready for 
aatee-% '! ein nothing to gain by keep- 
‘ iy i ifalicr winter if it isof @ 
oh p i to biingatfair price. The 
te j + when the hog is ready for 
” ot. w » reyard tothe season of 


te ! n6 food and 
nerif it ie 


ert @ @urn 


pany #£ One 
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About Heredity. 

All organisms, whether animal or 
vegetable, have the power of repro- 
ducing other organisms, and these are 
fashioned in the likeness of themselves, 
They obey the command, ‘Be fruitful 
and multiply,’ and bring forth seed en 
dowed or imbued with the formative 
force of vitality, capable of living inde- 
pendently, and of building up and de- 
veloping ite body by the appropriation 
of new materia) from without, until it, 
the seed, has become a new individual 
organism like the parent organism 
“every one in his kind.’’ This repeti- 
tion, or resemblance, is the result of 
continuity between parent and child. 

The young is first part of the old 
organism, as the acorn is part of the 
oak until it falls from the tree, when, if 
it be deposited in the earth and sur- 
rounded with conditions favorable to its 
growth and providing for its sustenance, 
the germ of life it has received from the 
oak from which it sprang bursts into 
activity; and in process of time the 
acorn becomes itself an oak like the 
parent tree. 

The force of vitality which we have 
called the ‘‘germ of life’? is specitic 
that is to say, it has special character- 
istics proper to the organism from which 
it has been received. The vital force of 
the plant differs from the vital force ot 
the animal. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the great underlying priuciple 
of vitality—that is, life—varies; but its 
manifestation varies with the organism 
in which it is incorporated, 

lorce, Or energy, is a subtle—uude- 
fined, and probably undetinable— power 
which assumes as many diverse forms of 
expression as there are instruments in 
and through which itacts, The force or 
energy in gunpowder produces an ex- 
plosion, the force or energy in boiling 
water is made to drive a steam-enyine. 
**Force,’’ or “energy,” is simply a term 
by which we designate not the result, 
but the power to produce a given result 
under certain conditions, 

We speak of this force or energy as 
treasured in the organism or mass with 
which it is associated. If we find it 
treasured in matter which does not 
possess the power of appropriating 
material from beyond its own structure 
and incorporating it therewith, we are 
content to call it simply force or energy; 
but, if we find it in an organism which 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


is endowed with the faculty of growth | 
and of reproduction, we call it life. | 
Whether life differs from force or energy | 


in its essential nature, or whether the 
different manifestations of a common 
force are entirely due to the matter 
with which they are associated, and in 
etd through which they show them- 
seives, itis at present impossible to de- 
le} mine, 

Meanwhile the whole tendency ot 


information as we are able to elix 


’ ‘ 
‘ halure pointa t 


tribe the display of energy In any case 
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we cannot study life apart from the 
organisms with which it is incorporated, 
and these limit and determine its mani- 
festations, It is therefore with the or- 
yvanisms we have to deal; and the great 
law of propagation or increase makes 
the progeny like the parent. It is per- 
missible and convenient, if not strictly 
accurate, to convert the idea of propa- 
gation in likeness or kind into one of in- 
heritance. 

Thus, instead of saying, ‘The par- 
ents of this child produced it with those 
characteristics of form or disposition,”’ 
we eay, ‘That child inherited its dis- 
tinctive bedily and mental qualities 
from its parents.’’ This transmission 
from parent to child is therefore ‘‘here- 
dity."’ And heredity is simply the re- 
production in the child of the peculiari- 
ties of the parent, the making of the 
new organism in the likeness of the old; 
every living being, whether animal or 
vegetable, bringing forth fruit, or being 
fruitful and multiplying, ‘tin bis kind.” 

There are certain general laws of 
heredity which it would be impossible 
to explain, but which it is desirable to 
recognize. There are two lines of in- 
heritance, a direct and an oblique line. 
The mental and nervous constitution 
seems iD most cares—to pass obliquely 
from father to daughter, and from 
mother to son, while the more directly 
physical constitution, to use a popular 
expression, descends in the direct line 
from father to son and mother to daugh- 
ter. 

There are many apparent ex -eptions 
to the operation of this law in families, 
but they are generally explicable on the 
principle of what is called ‘‘Atavism,”’ 
or the inheritance from a grandfather or 
yreat-yrandfather, rather than from a 
father. It would seem that, when the 
oblique and the direct lines of inherit- 
ance fall tovether on an individual, one 
may Overpower or interrupt the other, 
and that this is very likely to occur 
either when the difference between the 
two stcoks is very great or their charac- 
teristics are 80 antagonistic as to clash— 
the weaker being suppreased and held in 
abeyance, though not destroyed, or so 
combined as to be as it were merged in 
the stronyer. 

The study of heredity in the light of 
this interpretation is full of the deepest 
and most sugvestive interest. It ex- 
plains the health or disease which pre- 
vails in families, the perpetuation of 
virtuous or vicious qualities, the re- 
markable exhibition of special attributes 
or characteristics of body and mind in 
alternate, or nearly alternate, genera- 
tions; and it goes far to show the imme- 
diate cause of that success or failure in 
life which seems lo attend the members 
of particular families, 

We will not at present pursue the 
subject further into detail, It is mani- 
festly one of high moment to the popu- 
lation, and its bearings on the question 
of personal responsibility are self-evi- 
dent. We are life-tenants in an estate 
which is inalienably settled on our race 
and family. It we diminish its value or 
corrupt the properly, we commit a 
grievous wrong. If we simply aliow it 
to he fallow and do nothing to improve 
it, we are like the servant who hid in 
the earth the talent entrusted to him. 
He thought he was avoiding the peril 
and evading the penalty of active 
wrong-doing, but his offence was not the 
less grave because it took the form of a 
passive neglect of duty, and the pun- 
ishment of his transgression was none 
the lighter because, forsooth, he sought 
to found a plea of excuse for his failure 
to do good on the affectation that he had 
an excessive fear of doing nothing evil. 
We cannot shield ourselves from blame 
for the omission of right-doing on the 
pretence that at least we have done no 
wrong. It is wrong to omit to do right. 

We are told that man was put into 


the garden of Eden to keep and till it 
ve 

his should teach us that life involves 
iabor and responsibility as well as ease 


and enjoyment. Existence implies ac- 


tivity. There cannot be health, and it 
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is not possible that there should be any 
long continuance of life, without energy. 
Living depends on acting. Every pulse 
of being is work. Life and motion are 
themselves forms of work. There may 
be good work or bad work, but there 
must be work of some sort if there is 
life. It follows that, whether we will 
or po, we must work while we live; and, 
if we are not doing good, we are cer- 
tainly doing evil. 

A simple negation of energy and ab- 
sence of result is impracticable. If the 
inheritance of humanity in which we 
have a life-share is not improved dur- 
ing our tenancy, it will be deteriorated. 
It is important to remember this, and a 
duty we owe our nature, and those who 
will come after us, to act as though we 
remembered it. Heredity is the entail 
of life with its attributes and properties. 
It is an inexorable law of existence, and 
one which it is an offence against hu- 
manity to neglect or transgress. 

-  ——_— 


EvERY one who has the charge of 


youth should see not only that they are | 


_protected from what is evil, but that 
they are surrounded by what is good, 
and be careful not only to preserve them 
from the malaria of vice, but to place 
them in the pure and bracing atmo- 
sphere of high thoughts, noble ideals, 
and worthy deeds. There are two in- 
fluences ever pressing upon them; the 


one is direct, voluntary, intentional— | 


the other, indirect, involuntary, un- 
premeditated. The former all con- 
scientious persons endeavor to exercise; 
the latter, because, like the atmosphere, 
it eludes our direct grasp, is often neg- 
lected and forgotten. 


WEALTH a d fame and high position 
are often the signs of qualities com- 
manding our highest respect. They 
frequently speak of industry, economy, 
skill, talent, intellect, wisdom. As such 
they are deserving of honor. But, when 
we honor them not as signs, but as 
realities, not for what they represent, 
but for what they are, when we crave 
them and struggle for them, and resolve 


to gain them at any price, even at the) 


sacrilice of the very qualities for which 
they stand, then we are taking the very 
life of real respectability. 


EVERYBODY is bound to some kind of 
service; everybody is dependent upon | 
his fellows. The veriest recluse must | 


have food, clothes, and a shelter; and, 


if he can make these himself, he is still | 


dependent upon the courtesy of his 


neighbor to let him alone, It is impos- | 


sible to be wholly independent, and the 
attempt might as well be abandoned. 
ut it is possible to be reasonable; that 
is Within the reach of every one. 


DiscIPLINE, like the bridle in the 
hand of a good rider, should exercise its 
influence without appearing to do so— 
should be ever active, both as a support 
and as a restraint, yet seem to lie easily 
in hand. It must always be ready to 
check or to pull up, as occasion may re- 
quire; and only when the horse is a run- 
away should the action of the curb be 
perceptible, 

WITHOUT earnestness no man is ever 
great or doves really great things. He 


may be the cleverest of men; he may be | 


brilliant, entertaining, popular; but, if 


he has not earnestness, he will want. 


weight. No soul-moving picture was 
ever painted that had not in it depth of 
shadow, 


THE grandest and strongest natures 
are ever the calmest. A fiery restiess- 
hess is the symbol of frailties not yet 
outgrown. The repose of power is its 
richest phase and its clearest testimony. 


Tuk line which separates regard and 
love is so fine that the young heart 
transyresses the boundary before it is 
aware of having even verged upon it. 

THE man who is in the highest state 
of prosperity, and who thinks his for- 


tune most secure, knows not it it wil 
remain unchanged till the evening. 


“CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 





Sam.—Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 
died June 7, 1329, in his fifty-fifth year, and the 
twenty-third of his reign. His heart, extracted 
and embalmed, was delivered to Sir James 
Douglas, to be carried to Palestine and buried 
in Jerusalem, Douglas was killed fighting 
against the Moors in Spain,and Bruce's heart, 
with the body of its devoted champion, was 
brought to Scotiand and buried tn the monas- 
tery at Melrose. The body of the king was 
interred in the Abbey Church of Danferm.- 
line. 

F. R A.—Wedding presents should be 
recognized as spontaneous rather than oblig- 
atory gifts. It is, however, considered ina 
measure obligatory upon all relatives and tm- 
mediate friends of the happy couple to re- 
member them on the occasion of their wed- 
ding, and also all those who havealready been 
remembered by them in like manner. The 
whole matter is lefttothe discretion of such 
friends, but if they are not invited to the 
' wedding reception, it seems as though it 

should be taken for granted that they are not 

considered intimate friends, 


J. 8. Hines —The occasion of the keep- 
ing of Easter arose during the celebration of 
the Passover. This Jewish feast is kept at 
the full moon of the vernal equinox, whence 
the rule was made fixing Euster for the Sun- 
day subsequent to the first full moonafter the 
2ist March, with the provision that, if the fall 
moon happens on a Sunday, then Easter Day 
shal) fall a week later. This condition was in- 
troduced to avoid the observance of Easter at 
the same time asthe Passover; but the coin. 
cidence will notwithstanding sometimes 
occur, and next will happen in the year 5, 

T. ©. W.—Roses and other flowers are 
made to yleid their perfurne by steeping their 
leaves in water contuined in «a saucer or fiat 
dish, und setting it in the sun. The leaves 
should not only be entirely covered, but a 
| sufficient quantity of water ullowed for eva- 
| poration, Let the dish be undisturt« d fora 
few days, when a filin will be found foating 
on the water. Thisis the essentiul oil of the 
flower, which should be taken up carefully 
and put into tiny phials. The phials should 
be kept open for ua little while, to allow all 
watery particles to evaporate. 

BEAR.—If you have suffered the annoy- 
ance one ~~ two years, better put up with it 
than tuve to ills you know not of. The iim- 
pression isa painful one; but many persons 
have it. You will probably not accept our as- 
surance that the whole belief is purely one of 
| what is called “subjective” fecling. It has no 
| foundation tn fact. You have the tinpression, 
|} and it is real to you; butany attention you 
| really attract is the consequence not the cause 
| of your experience, It is not of mucii good to 
| tell you this, becuuse it is unlikely you will 
attach any weight to our opinion; but woe state 
the facts on the chance of your being disposed 
to accept the assurance, Such cases ace of the 
commonest, We hear of them daily. 


Jessop. — W hat is there special in Spanish 
castles to account for the phrase chateaux en 
| Espagne, or castles in the air? Nothing: the 
| pecullarity lies in Spenish grandiloqguence 
and braggadocto, for which the French—it is 
their and not our piirase—have as much con- 
tempt as they have for the bousting of the 
| Gascons, When a Spiniard exalted his pos- 

sessions, the reality was found to be so far 

from the promise thata castle in Sprin grew 

to mean an airy nothing, a bubble, something 

that would vanish and depart—breath, no 

nore, Some of this ‘tall talk’ still remains— 

if we are to believe the latest travele:s--with 
| that proud nation, whose pride has indeed 
| gone before its fall. 


D. L. D.—During 1813 and 1814 the man- 
| of-war “Essex,’”’ commanded by Captain David 
| Porter, created great havoc among the British 
| nerchantmen and whalers trading on the 

Pacific coast of South America. On February 
3, 1514, he sailed into the harbor of Vepuratso, 
and shortly afterwards was hemiecdinby two 
British men-of-war, the “Pha:be” und‘ Che 
rub.” Although greatly outnumbered, he 
determined to escape. Accordingly, on Mareh 
28,1814, he set suil with one of the vessels he 
had captured—the “Essex, Jr.—and the most 
sanguinary naval bacttie of the war of Isl. 
ensued, The “Essex” became « total wreck 
and was on fire, and when but seventy five 
effective nen out of a total of two hundred 

and twenty-five reinained, Porter hauled 
down his flag. He and his companions were 
sent home in the “Essex, Jr.” 


SNOW DRIFT-—No language iseasy. Have 
you never heard the story about the dfploma- 
tist who said that only two peoplein Europe 
could talk French perfectly? Most English 
people begin with French when they take to 
foreign languages, and very many educated 
persons can read a French novel with ease. 
Then, if ever Coqnelin or Sarah Bernhardt 
comes to the leading cities of America, there 
is an audienae which never misses a point; 
but even such profictency as that implies 
Inany years of severe study or of actual inter- 
course with French peopie. Italian seems 
easy, but itis not, and you wouid find the tr- 
regular verbs heart-breaking. A fair working 
knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese may be 
acquired in a moderute time; but the subtle- 
ties come only after much toil. Roassian is so 
hard that we cannot advise you to start it. 
After sindying for three years you may read 
well enough, but six years would be required 


to put yon quite at ease; und we do not belleve 
that any man ex pt a native ever icarns 
nk Russian So ft is compmerce goes 
withthe xz wing trade f this country with 
south America, we may say that a perfect a 
ijuaintance with Spanish offers many Cc: aBces 
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A PAUSE. 
——— 
BY s. W. 
—_—_—— 
tbe narrow garden walk, 
e alert r trees, | pass. 
wa upon its siulk; 
ae leaves drop upon the grass; 
y jsies, Hike » thonsand eyes 
of slumber, ciose shout my feet; 
Thew flowr’s and a 1emones 
vol, the sofeairof twilight sweet, 
' ditisaft er the hours— 
istling bours--of workaday 
mong the quiet flow'rs 
! ithe dying zephyrs sway 
with one low sigh and die awuy! 


the icave 
teepween the daylight and the night, 
rhixp ful pause, this tranquil time 
or talling dew end tading Nght 
and atrs that from some Sabbath chime 
soem, to be Dreathing—thts intense 
\od spirit haunted hour of calm, 
When Chinner grows the veil of sense, 
{od Heaven's open doors drop bali 
of blessing carthward, fts the soul 
{bove the loud world’s Jur and fret, 
And he it onward to its goal, 


anal ae it for xn while forget 
sii but that God is wood and liveth yet! 





Not Worth. 


BY M. H. 











not wortb the ecandie! Tbe girl is 
pretty, | admit- awfally pretty; bu’, 
asthe copy-books bave it, ‘Beauty t< bu 
’: and, as for love—in the wer: 


| TELL you, ny Gear boy, the game is 


SKID U6} 
of the poet— 
“Love is but an empty sound-— 
‘tthe modern fair one’s jest.’ ’’ 

‘Then it those are your sentiments, bs 
Jove you sha’n’t flirt with ber—-at least, 
not «hile Duain the way!’ And, with e 
eon iood morning,’ Grant Desboroug!, 
turne «oi his heel, 


Gront, old fellow, what’s up with you? | 


’ 


I dijnt mean to offend you," says his 
companion, 'aying @ détaining band on lis 
an, 2 d adding, “Come and ding with 
me; the water has gone up to town, So we 
sal bealope, Do come, and, in pinaforc 
parassology, ‘make it up 1” 

Grant Desborough complies with the re- 
qeest oy pulting bis arm within his 
trend’s, and they waik on in amity. 

Voe St. Quintin is the only son of adot- 
ing mother, and heir to ail the broad acre- 
ol lhe dead-and gore St. Quintins. He Is 
tielm tot tbe line, and has the sa:ne hand. 
some fxcé and gay debonair bearing that 
have Detling wished bis race for generations 
past. 

Mis. St, Quintin is a proud woman, tho- 
roughiy ccnservative in all ber views, 
Money carries little weight with her— 
iood ts sverything. She would far sooner 
her cherished son married a penniless wife, 
fop'y that wile were of bigh birth, than 
ally tomself with a daughter of the people 
Kut Vere seems in no burry to take unto 
uioseif # wife of either bigb or low de- 
gree, his mother having infected him with 
utr opinion that few women are worthy of 
having bis giove thrown to them, 

‘rant Desborough is Vere’s cousin, but 
4S bol porsess tue family pride to the 
‘ane cegiee, tieis a barrister, in excel- 
lent practice, and Mrs, St, Quintin is very 
‘ond of bivw; for, although not quite so 
OPC TVAlIV6 as She Could wish, he isa per- 
ecl gentieioan, and never wakes light of 
lis aunt's prejudices; morecver, he is on- 
kavec to the youngest caughter of ® baro 
ne 1 that fact alone would eusure her 
favor, The feir one for whom he has been 
‘org uy the cudgélsa so warmly is the 
“BORE 6rola newcomer at Monkswood, 
Ruby Marjoribanka, 
beetor Marjoribanks stands tolerably 
eb in the medical profession, bis home 
re in London, wiers he has @ good 
Weetend practice, Reqiiiring a rest, be 

‘loken @ house at Monksword for six 
* iéaving his nephew as locum 


‘ 


b 


mtb 


THE SATURDAY 


to @ pretty girl without being almost 
| brought up for breach-of-promise !’ 
“Why on earth, then, don’t you get en- 


gaged ? You will have to marry someday, | 


unless it is going to be a case of ‘the last of 
the St. Quintins,’”’ 

“All in good time, my boy! Misa Right 
will turn up some fine day. 1 shall wait 
until there's a high bid for me.”’ 

“Conceit goes a long ways," returns his 
cousin sarcastically. 

“Don’t know the meaning of the word,”’ 
laughs the other; and, niling his glass, he 
add—*Here’s to my good resolutions, and 
to the total abolition of that detestable vice 
called ‘ilirting’ !’”’ 

*1’ll drink to that with right good will !’’ 
answers Grant. “And now! muat really 
be going.’’ 


“Never mind excuses. |’ve feit the same | 
Give my love to her!’ And gay, | 


myself. 

light-hearted Vere follows bis cousin to 
| the hall, lights a cigar, and declares bis 
intention of taking a stroll down to the 
Village. 

“All right,” be responds; ‘‘but steer clear 
of Holmehurat.’’ 
| Left to his own devices, Vere saunters 

down the pretty lane tbat leads tothe vil- 

lage, hoping, in *pite of his promises, that 

ihe beauty of the evening may tew pt Kuby 
| Marjoribanks to take a stroll. 

Gipsy Lane is a charming spot, the trees 
forming an archway overbead. The au- 
| tumo leaves take adeeper golden tint from 
the glorious sunset that bathes the whole 
lane in its rosy light; and Vere, who is an 
| ardent admirer of nature, revels in the 
| gorgeous coloring. In spite of his many 
faults, he has redeeming points, and is, at 
the bottom, a thoroughly good-hearied 
fellow. 

There is an old wooden stile at the end 
of the lane, and upon this Vere seats him- 
self. He lights ano‘'ber cigar, is quietly 
smoking for several minutes, and then, 
moved by a sudden impulse, draws his 
knife from his pocket and carves bis ini- 
tials on the moss grown wood. When 
finished, he contemplates his work with a 
critical air, and for a second his eyes 
brighten aud aslight smile parts his lips 
as he proceeds to carve beneath the “V, St. 
Q.” “R. M.”’ 

“I wondor if she'll notice it,”’ be muses; 
“and, if so, whether she'll observe that the 
initials are intended tor ber own! I al- 
most hope not. I don’t want to make a 
fool of the pretty little thing. ‘Marjori- 
banks’ is a good old name, though, and— 
Hello, my fine fellow, whose dog are you?’’ 
he breaks off, roused from his reverie by 
the appearance of a fineS’. Bernard, who 
comes up wagging his heavy tail and re 
garding him with solemn eyes. 

“Faust, Faust!’ calls a silvery voice. 

Round the bend of the lane comes 
Faust’s mistress—pretty Ruby Marjeri 
banks. She is petite, but well propor- 
tioned, ‘The ova! outline of her face is per- 
fect, the coloring Rembrandt’s own; the 
brown eyes have a glorious light, and are 
fringed with long black lashes which, 
with the dainty arched eyebrows, form a 
strange contrast to the burnished golden 
hair thatin rough tumbling waves falls 
far below her waist. 

Her dress is of black satin, made quite 
plainly, with ‘Huguenot’ puffed sleeves, 
and rare old lace rufilas encirele the deli 
cate neck and white wrists, No color re- 
lieves the sombreness of her attire #4ve a 
bunch of seariet gersniume al the neck 

So deeply interested is she in the fale 
that hangs on the last petal of a daisy she 
is pulling to pieces that she does not at 
ones notics Vere; but when at length her 
troubie is rewarded by “Not at all,’’ the 
flower is mercilessivy thrown aside, and, 
raising her head, sie grects Vere with a 
radiant smile. 

Rising with alacrity and raising bis hat, 
he burries to her side. 

“Good evening, Miss Ma jorivbanks! ] 
had no idea Master Faust was your 
beral?’.”’ 





tenéns, 
by 8a beautilul girl, and, although 
“as been located only awonth in the 
beguborhood, is much sought after. The 
veberoughe have “taken her up,”’ and 


that see fri 


Pisé 


lent; for Mrs. Deaborough, be- 
ka St Quintin, cannot err. 

SUEY young and impressionable, and 
feof Vere’s flirting propensities, 
ves bi marked attentions with ap- 
pe SON Jueeeire, while be on bis side is 


Btls witching beauty and 
i ul r ir al atyle, 
With you would give uj} 


| 
of flirting!’ Gra 


please you, |} try 


4 6wW i¢al; although itis te! 


} ard 


+ (hat one mustn't speak politely 


“Good evening, Mr. St. Quintin,’ she 
answers quietly. ‘Faust is # rudé old iel- 
low, and always runs on far ahead, I -up- 
pose he finda me cull company.” 

‘4 pity bis taste,’ returns Vere involun- 
tarily, casting an admiring glances at bis 
pretty companion, “May | ask what it 
was that interested you so deeply just 
now? Were you studying botany ie 

“Not at all,” answers Ruby, not being 
juite so unsopbist Caled as he linagines 

“Well, I know somns girs go in 
kin i of thing,’ he Says 


he stlie, ana Vere 


for tha 


They have reacbed t 


‘ ’ » « 461 
jebating whether he ba 
J , 
vices af A “ 
2) 4 y¢ Ww ation 
to have & arming @ COM pan : 


k nows it is dangerous ground, and for @ 


moment his better nature prevails, but 


EVENING POST. 


only for a moment. Faust deciies the 
matter by disappearing across a field, leav 
ing Ruby without a protector. 

“Faust, Faust, you are a bad dog!’ 
laughs Vere, quite satistied now as to the 
propriety of offering himself as escort. 


“Even Grant could not object to it,’’ he | 


thinks, ‘‘May I take Faust’sa place, Miss 
Marjoribanks? I don’t know whether 
you have far to go, but it is scarcely safe to 
trust to his protoction.’ 


“Thank you, Mr. St. Quintin. | am ently | 


going down to the village, and am not at 
all timid.” 
“Well, I too have some business there, 
80, if you have no objection, we'll go so 
| far together;"’ and, Ruby having none, 
they walk on through the golden corn- 
fields chatting as merrily as if they were 
old friends, 


| Vere, as they reach the village. Can I 
have the pleasure of transacting any busi- 
ness for you ?”’ 

‘No, thanks, Mr. St. Quintin!’ laughs 
Ruby. “I am going to the fancy shop to 
choose some crewels for a smoking cap for 

| papa.’’ 

“Happy papa!” sighs Vere. “Then, 
while you are deciding upon tho relative 
merits of peacock-blue and “age green, red 

| and faded yellow, I'l pay «# visit tothe 
tlorist’s. My mother has set beriaind ona 
particular kind of orchid, and wii! give me 
no peace until it is safely lotwed in her 
conservatory.”” And, leaving Kuby at her 
destination, he etrolla over to the florist’s 

‘Mtood evening, sir!’ says the obss 
quious nurseryman, “What can | have 
the pleasure of doing for you?’ 

“T want you to yet my mother rome 
choice orchids, suchas you sold Mra, Der. 
borough a few days back.” 

“Very wel, sir; Pil have some down to- 
worrow, and send them in direct y. Do 
you want any cut flowers this evening ’’ 
he continues, “1 have some beautios just 
coma in;” and, opening « sheet of wad 
ding, he discloses some lovely blossorss, 

Vere looks at the flowers with adm ring 
eyes, and the thougit strikes tim 1 
Ruby might lika a bouquet, For ihe wo 
nent he forgets his prouise to Giant, 
he suys 

“Yous, Jono, tiey are b aulies; you may 
maké meup a bouquet, Give mo plenty 
Of waidenheir, an! upray of for- 
getine-not ’ 

“Here you a6, sir 
minutes later, ‘And a prettier nosegay 
was never pul together, although I aay it 
as shouldn't!’ 

“What's the damage, Jones?’  uske 
Vere, putting bis oand ist 

oustolier, And 020s his 


iso this 


wo 


Jones saya «a few 


riis pocset 
Jones knows hos 
price according|y. 
“Half aypuinen, sir, Those bloo ns area 
Shilling each to buy separately; tut they 
are we 1 worth it!’ 
Vere hands bili the 
murmur. 
“You'll not forget those orchid«* 
“No, sir; you t 


money without # 


hall have thea to-inor- 


row, Good evening, wir!’ and be Lows 
Vere out as though he were @ priuce of t 6 
blood. 

Ruby fas jus! 
when he strolls across the road 


romploted her purchases 


“Pid the seareh for the creawels end 
Salisfacloriiy 2? ioe 

“Yos,’’ answes [huby “You -eem to 
undéerstar-i a per tdeal about such thar ys 
Mr. St. (Quintis Papa could never 
cover toe meaniag of the word,” 

“Ah, bul poriapa tie Doctor has had no 
6k peorivnce iue way of lancy-work; now 
I have! My Peacaces Is AIM AVS ASKlg my 


Opinion as to this or that design: an end. 


less ar6 tiie patterts Lawe io draw for 
five oo) K tev-loths, antihu.acnssarn, @t- 
Cwiera, You’ voiuo new what a don oatic- 
ated ialiow nish, ‘LIS Marj ritbeanoks! Kut 
fam forgetting your fNowersk; and Vere 
ban it y ibe r y bouquet, ying, 
“lthougut tou wmizht like tiose. Jones 
shioyv 1inesus tomesand 1 « Tri’t réesmiet 
thir lomnplation Ob ehowitw you tinal we 
Monkswood ps ple cin boast Nowers equal 
to any iiiat Covent Grardon can cifer 
Ob, thank youn eacescing!y, SA ted 
(Qiibuthi they are lovely! AVS Hiibsy 
blu i,¢ 
y f ~ ari i ! iid ae 
liphit Hi nt tl v @® ha 
the bee ~ ue pOuGd ' wap ter net 
1 Je 4 a A rf le vé 
t as - iyers) place Wer “ 
4 ! I i are t 
ahi a” - ~ 
4 4 
What are @ fir v - uske 
bending bis head to sight { or a 


“Here we are, Miss Marjoribanks!" siys | 
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60Oh, take this Hower, uear lowe,” said 
he’ !’ comes in faltering tones, 

“Shall we substitute the plural in the 
line? Kut what of the second verse 
‘“Give me a tiower, dear ilove,’’ said ha 
‘*Will she throw the flower | crave?’’"’ 
He pauses, watching eageriy the vwarylig 
ex prossions that fit across her facy. 

She cannot fail to understand hin, and 
she aske— 

“Woieb will you have?’ 

“Those forget-me nots, if you oan #pare 
them.’’ 

And for answer Kaby drawa out the 
spray and hands it to bia In silence, 

“Arm | to put them in myself?’ he aska, 
“Men's fingers are too clumsy to handle 
Nowers,’’ 

“Then how about those that arranged 
|} them ?’’ she asks, taking the spray from 
| bina, 

In #pite of the pertness of her words, the 
girl’s fingers tremble as they touch his 
coat. 

“Has my tailor forgotten the elastic?’ 
Vere asks, 

He knows the question is neediess. but 
it serves asa pretext for clasping the Iittle 
| hand that la fixing the flowers in thelr 
| place. He holds it so for one brivt sweet 
| noment, then suddenly remen bers bin re- 
solve and bastily lowers his arin. 
| 
| 





“Thaukx you, Miss Marjoribanks!"’ he 
says, ‘I wonder whethor we shall meet 
again in the coming years, ani if these 
| lowers will be forgotten—at least, by you?’ 
| In an instant Kuby sees Vere's «haracter 
ina clearer light, and blushes to think 
| how oasily she has fallen into the snare, 
| She isa pooud little lady, acd cannot bear 
|} the jea of his adiing her name to his 
| doubtiews long list of victima., 

“lt is searcely probable that we shall 
meet again after papa leaves Monksawood; 
and my miecaory is 40 very b.wt that, beau. 
tiful aa these towers «re, the present meet- 
ing will doubtless fade with them,’ she 
Says;and her tone is very cold. 

| Vere perccives his iofatake, and ean 
| scarcely conceal his annoyance. Hut he 
| s0°n recovers his equanimity, and an- 
| Swera 

“Atany rate, Miss Marjoribanks, they 
|} may consider then elves satiiciently 
honored by your notice. Bat here is Holme- 
hurat; so [T will wish you ‘Good bye.’ ” 

‘(iood evening, Mr. St. () 1intin,’’ she re- 
plies. “Thank you again for the tlowers! 
if you bave no objection, | will vive them 
to papa for a peace olleriog, for he will be 
wondering bow it is that | have left him 
forso iong.”’ And, with wa distant iittle 
bow, Koby takes leave of the dise unfited 
escort. 

“What an idiot lam!’ he muttere. “Hut 
I'}) be more careful in toture. It was aw- 
fully eaddish of métlo say what | dic; I 
rani think what possessed me!’ 


Aftor that evening's walk Vere sees very 
littloot Ruby. She is polite when they 
meet, but thatis all. Grant Desborough, 
true to his word does all he can to prevent 
theae two from meeting. He bas repeated 
Vere « words to his mother; aud that lady 

Ruby being a favorite of hors is warm 
In ner 


tones tiat the girl is too good forhbin, anc, 


lefence, and declares in decided 


moreover, determines to put her on hor 


yunrd againat Vere's “flirting pre penst 
ties.’ 

Phe Poetor a daugthte i4 natant 
visitor at [pom h Park ar Mr Neen 
ho wi haen ren wate faravnl, moa 
has takOh aA EK fosnie (thete tifiul 
4 4,006 at eee , a" (hey wil a ive 
o k teu miakom ww ltisionm to bile 
napiaw 

Ah, m ‘” , #ehe Bn ‘his m ther 
has culuadhio oy her indulgent worshty! 
pwomny ferant, althorgh hata an only son, 
Was ilf pet S$ waned plyen way te “ 


it) ari 
Mri 2aintin nyusalionably hand 
some, but oet more « han of ny tren | 


have met,’ KRiuty's te or) 
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nirand tote done. Calm and composed 
as was ber manner while Mra. Desborough 
was deacanting on ber nephew's failings, 
every word uttered cut into the girl's beart 
with scruel pain. Wounded pride forces 
the bitter teara to ber eyes. 

«Not worth the candle’ !'’ she murmurs 
“Could that remark bave applied to me? 
We tmay not be so wealthy, but at least the 
Marjoribankses are as good and as old a 
family asthe St. Quintin! If 1 bad only 
scorned his attentions at fret! But how 
waa! to know his trae character ?”’ 

‘Kuby darling, | have rather bad news 
for you,” says her fatber, as she enters the 
old tashioned Holmehurst drawing-room. 


“Kenneth has written to say he has | 


had an excellent appointment offered bim 
in Sydney which he would much like to 
acoept. The only difficulty is his having 
to get some one to fill my place, But my 
health is better than It was, and in any 
ease Tcould not stand tn his light, so I 
have decided to return to London in a 
month's tine, and, If 1 can, to get a tenant 
for this place during the remainder of my 
term. lam sorry, darling, not only for 
my own sake, but for years, Theair seems 
to muit you #o well.’”’ 

“Lam glad, though, papa,’’ she answers. 
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When Vere geta back from London, the 
sun is almost lost behind a bank of purple 
clouda, so he determines not to go home, 
but to hasten first to Holmeburst. 

“Not at bome, sir!’ is the prim parior- 
maid's answer to Vere’s request to see 
Miss Marjoribanka, 

“Can you tell me when she will bein?” 

“No, sir—1 can’t exactly; but [ don’t 
fancy she'll belong. She's only gone out 
fora walk. Perbaps you would like to 
come in and wait, sir?’ she adda, thinking 
Mines Kuby might be vexed at missing such 
a distinguished jooking visitor. 

“No, thank you; I'll simply leave my 
card,” be answers, resolving to try to find 
the lady who was the object of his visit, 

For once the Fates are propitious, At 
the end of the lane, bending over the stile, 
Vere sees Kuby. Her back is turned to- 


| wards him, #0 she does not see him com- 


ing. She is evidently intent upon examin- 
ing some letters cut on the atile. 

In an instant Vere remembers bis handi- 
work, and he stands watching to see the 
effect it produces, He notes with gratified 


| pride the bright flush that rises suddenly 


to the girl’s face, and his pulses quicken 


| as he sees her bend down and press her 


| lips to the rude letters. 


“Monkswood isa pretty place, but it ja not | 


home, And auntie will be delighted to 
have us back! She says it is terribly dull 
without me!’ 

Doctor Marjoribanks’ wife has been 
dead eight years, Hin sister keeps house 
for him, and ia almost like a mother to 
Ruby. Although the girl is glad to leave 
Monkawood, she la very quiet for the re- 
inainder of the evening, gazing with 
dreamy thoughtful eyes into the old-world 
karden of Holmehurst, thinking what 
happy bours she has spent under the shady 
treen, 
restioss Daina pain she tries in vain to 
stifle, A handsome careless face will rise 
before her eyes, and a gay mocking voice 
will ring in her ears, 

At last, vexed and mortified, she goes 
Into the garden, determined to shake off 
her depression, 

« + * o * o 

“So the Marjoribankses leave Monks- 
wood in a week or two?" says Grant Des- 


to soe What effect bis communication will 
have, 

“Do they 7 questions Vere; then adda, 
in slightly embarrassed tones, “1 haven't 
soon Miss Marjoribanks lately. Have 
your” 

“Yos; I see her almost every day. My 
mother and she are inseparable, Kuby is 
a dear little thing!" 


In amoment she 
starts up, as if fearful of having been seen, 
and her face grows deadly pale when she 
turns and finda herself face to face with 


| the object of ber thoughts, Butshe quickly 


recovers herself; and the ‘“too0d evening, 
Mr. St. Qluintin,”’ is tolerably steady. 
“Good evening, Miss Marjoribanks,’’ he 
answers, ‘Fortune has favored me once 
more. I bave just called at Holmeburat, 
and was told you were taking a walk, so I 


| decided to atroll in the direction.” 


And she is conscious of # vague | 


“Indeed ! I don't know why youshould 
take #o much trouble,’ she says, It is 
hard to be cold to bim; but she remembers 
the walk through the corn fields, and that 
helps her, “Did you wish to #66 papa, 
Mr. St. Quintin ?"’ she asks. “He has gone 


'up to London; but I will give him any 


| you be my wife, Ruby ?” 


message YOu Wish to send.” 

“No-I have no message for your fa- 
ther,’’ Vere replies; “but 1 bavesometbing 
I wish to say to you, and it is this-——will 
He takes her 


| band in his and goes on, 
borough, glancing curiously at his cousin | 


“Oh seta the wind in that quarter?" | 


nays Vore savagely. 

“Vere, you forget yourself! ‘Thank 
goodness lam no flict!’ replies Grant, in 
haughty tones, 

“No—by Jove, you're not; and | beg 
your pardon, old fellow! But, to tell the 
truth, | have ventured too near the light 
of Miss Marjoribanks’ bright eyes, and 
have singed my poor wings atlast! Girant, 
old boy, | am almost tempted to tollow 
your advice— get married, and lead an @x- 
euplary life! IL’ getting tired of knock- 
ing about doing nothing.” 

“Are you tin earnest?" aske Grant, 

“You, old follow -really in earnest; per- 
bape more #0 than | have ever been in my 
life!’ and the careless faoee looks grave 
for onee 

“Then | wish you success with all my 
heart!’ and Grant 
wartoly by bis band. 


wrasps his) cousin 
The two men have 
astroup aflection for each other; they have 
been constant companions all their lives. 

“Tdon't know what the mater will say. 
She'll be awfully disappointed!’ says Vere 
ruefully. “Nothing under a tithe would 
Kain ber consent; but, bang it all, 1 can't 
marry to order !"’ 

“LT suppose you're quite sure of being 
accepted 7" puts in Grant drily. 

“Not uiuch fear ofthat!’ his cousin re 
turns, astonishmentin his eye. “hew girls 


would refuse to be mistress of St. Quin- | 


Un's, even if ite miaster were as old as Me- 
thuselah and as ugly as Mephistopheles !'’ 

Vere, having once set bis mind on pro 
posing to Ruby, cannot rest until he has 
(done so, and he gives himself up to a de- 
‘ightful day dream, and fondly thinks 
how tender the radiant eyes will grow un 
der the strong influence of his love, and 
how sweet bis pame will sound from her 
sweet lips. In the midst of his dreaming a 
happy thought strikes him. He will “eo 


up to town and buy the Onpagement-ring; 
{will make the time pass quickry, and he 
nea fancy to te His iove in the gloaw 
« 
K to the atat DO 18 BOT rne 
AWay from poaceful Monksawood into the 
i) Ke aud Astle 


[the great city 


“Yes, darling—be my wife, for I love 
you with all the strength of a man’s first 
and last love! Look up, dearest, and say, 
‘Vere, your love is returned !’”’ 

He stoops to kiss her; but she draws 
back, and asks 

“Why do you love me?” 

“Why dol love you, my queen?’ he 
echoes. “How can | help toving you for 
your beauty and your sweetness? ‘That is 
a foolish question, darling.” 

“Then what do you offer me in return?’ 
she anka,. 

Vere thinks the question a strange one, 
but reflects that all women are more or 
less mercenary, 80 he is not much dis 
concerted, 

“Why, to be mistress of St. Quintin’s, 
to wear the loveliest jewels, to drive the 
handsomest of equipages— in short, to be a 
little queen of society; and last, but not 
least, to be loved with such a love as was 
never yet bestowed upon woman!" Tak- 
ing A small case from bis pocket, he opens 
it, and discloses a valuable diamond-and- 
ruby ring. ‘Darling, say the words I 
wish,’ he urges, “sod | will place this on 
your flager as « pledge that lami yours 
now aud forever!’ 

Kuby calmly gazes «et the costly ring for 
a moment, then looking Vere full in the 
face with cold scornful eyes, she says 

“Thank you, Mr. St. (jaintin; but ‘the 
Kame's not worth the candle’ !" 

Hiad Kuby's snail white hands dealt 
biun a terrible blow, Vere could not have 
been more surprised. The proud St. Quin- 
tin blood surges through bis veins, and 
his voice trembles with suppressed passion 
as he ans wera — 

“Miss Marjoribanks, you mock me! I 
ain in no mood for idle jests 1’ 

“itis no jest, Mr. St (gumtin !” replies 
the girl, in passionate” ringing tones, 
“Kouow now, if you never did before, that 
there is al least one woipan in’ the world 
who would seorn to throw berself aw ay on 
avain heartless speciineu of manhood like 
yourself !’’ 

“Who says 1 am vain aod heartless ?"' he 
demands, confronting her with flashing 
eyer. “Whoever it may be ielis false- 
hoods! Miss Marjoribanks, you love me 
in spite of your pretended scorn! I have 
proofs of it here!'’—and he points to the 
letter on the stile, “Can you deuy having 
kiseexd what you knew to be the work of 


my bands? And at that re« ection all 

in anger dies away and his face grows 
ten«der Ob, Nuby my darling,”’ he 
pleads, “forgive ne! and he kneels be 
fore ber tiere al your feet, my queen, | 
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knee] for pardon; say that it is not in vain! 
| swear to you that | have never loved be- 
fore! Ob, tell me, my darling, that you 
will forgive me and bemy wife!’’—and the 
tones of his voice are full of passionate 
earnestness. 

“Never, Mr.St Quintin! I hate your 
very name, and never wish to see your 
face again!” 

Then sbe runs hurriedly past him, leav- 
ing him lying with bis face buried in bis 
hands. 

@ * 

The golden autumn has given way to 
bleak chilly winter. The trees stretch out 
their bare leafiess branches to the leaden 
sky, and cold cheerless blasts sweep by 


———eee 


sane time having his Own misgivings, a. 
the morning's espistleé was anything bat 
cheertul. 

“Will you remain to dinner, Grant» 
asks Mra. St. Quintin, 

“No, thanks, aunt; I have promised to 
dine at Eagleshurst this evening, other. 
wise | should be delighted to stay and 
keep you company.” 

“How is Miss Stanhope ?”’ 

‘(Quite well, thanks.’’ 

“| suppose you'll soon be getting mar. 
ried ?”’ 

“Yes—in the early spring,” he answers; 


| “the day is not yet fixed; but I hope, aunt, 


witb a fierceness that almost threatens to | 


uproot them, while the driving rain 
drencbesa to the skin the few unfortunate 
pedestrians who from necessity are com- 
pelied to keep out of-doors. 

One of the unfortunate few who have 
ventured outin Grant Desborough, who 
pulls up thecollar of his thick overcoat and 
strides on, battling manfully against the 
fierce wind and pelting rain. He stops be- 
fore the gates of St. Quintin’s, and rings 
the bell with an air of relief. 

‘“Whataday to be out, sir!’ says the 
lodge- keeper, trying with one hand to keep 
her apron trom flying over ber head and 
with the other to draw the heavy bolt. 

‘‘Yoa, Mra, Bates; it is certainly not in- 
viting. How is my aunt to-day ?’’ he asks. 

“Much about the same, sir,’’ she an- 
swers. 
dreadfully low spirited, It’s my opinion 
she'll not be berself again until Mr. Vere 
comes back.”’ 

‘‘No—I fear not. 
Rates !"’ 

“Good evening, sir!’ retarns the wo- 
man, glad to get back to ber cheerful fire 
and tea and toast. 


(iood evening, Mrs. 


you will favor us with your presence on 
that auspicious occasion ?"’ 

“Yos, (rant, if my dear boy has re. 
turned and is weil,’”’ she returns, with » 
sigh. 

“Oh, he is sure to be back hy then; be. 
sides, it could not well come off without 
him—he is to be the best wan !"’ 

“I wish Vere would follow your ex. 
ample, Grant; itis time he married. He 


_ will betwenty eight next month. But my 


boy is #o particolar,’”? she says, with» 


| proud smile, “that few would suit bis 


“The housekeeper telis me she is | 


fastidious taste; and you cannot wonder at 
it; with his refinement, position, and ap. 
pearance, no one is too good for him.” 
“Ah, well, aunt, some fineday, when we 
least expect it, we shall hear of bis meet- 
ing the one just suited to his mind;” and, 
rising, Grant takes leave of Mra, St. Q ain- 
tin, promising to call again when next he 
hears from Vere. 
* * * a - * 
Leaning back against the soft cushions 
of a first-class railway carriage one cold 
December afternoon is a beautiful girl. 
She draws her long fur-lined cloak more 
closely round her as the cold grows more 


| intense, 


The magnificent mansion of St. (Quin. | 


tin’s has a forlorn appearance in the gray 
uncertain light of the departing day; many 
of the blinds are drawn down, the billiard 
and smoking roome have their sbutters 
closed, and as (irant passes the kenneis he 
hears the mourntul bowling of the dogs, 

“tHlow changed it all looks!” he says to 
himself, “Who would imagine that the 
absence of one person would make such a 
ditference ?”’ 

He ascends the broad terrace steps that 
lead up to the house, and passes through 
the spacious hall, where the life-sized an- 
costral portraits cf the St. Quintins look 
down gloomily from the oak panelling, 
He is shown into the large lofty dining- 
room, The sole cecupant of the vast room 
is Mrs. St. Quintin. She is # tall majestic 
woman, Unyielding pride is expressed 
in the haughty curved nastri 8, erect head, 
and ceom pressed lips, 

Nhe bas evidently been a beauty in her 
day, and is still a bandsome woman, Her 





hair is srow-white, and she wears it | 


dressed high over a cushion and fastened 
with # pair of diamond pins. Her rich 
black silk velvet dress sweeps the ground 
in luxurious folds, and the rare old rose- 
point ruities are of fabulous value. Yet, 
with all her costly surroundings, Mrs, Si. 
‘juintin looks far from happy as she ad 


vances with stately tread to greet her | 


nephew. 

‘‘How are you, aunt?” he asks, leading 
her back to her seat and replacing her foot- 
stool, ‘I should have called yesterday, 


but had an important case in hand that de- | 


tained me rather late.”’ 

“Thank you, Grant, lam not very well,” 
she answers, in her calm patrician tones. 
‘I miss my dear boy more every day. I 


which he says nothing definite as to his 
return. I cannot think why he is seized 
witb such a mania for traveling, especially 
at this time of year.”’ 


Ruby Marjoribanks is going on a visit to 
Desborough Park. It is the week before 
Christmas, and she is to return to London 
before the twenty fifth. 

Mrs, Desborough has kept up aconstant 
correspondence with her favorite, and bas 
sent her many invitations, which have un- 
til pow always been refused. She is not 
offended however, pretty well guessing the 
reason that prompts the excuses, for (irant 
has hinted at the state of affairs between 
Ruby and bis cousin; so, beyond mentiou- 
ing that Vere has gone abroad, and will 
not probably return for nany months, she 
never meutions him in her letters; and 
Ruby is equally silent on the subject. 

‘My dear child, how shockingly ill you 
look !’’ is Mrs. Desborough’s greeting. 

*“] am quite well,’”’ Ruby answers, ‘but 
very cold. The window of the railway- 
carriage was open, and I couldn’t manage 
to close it, so that sccounts for my pale 
face;"’ and a bright flush accompanies the 
words, 

Evidently this explanation does not 
satisfy Mrs. Desborough; she scans the 
girl’s face with pitying eyes, noting sadly 
how the happy light in the bright eyes has 
given plaee toa mournful wistful expres- 
sion sad to see in one 80 fair and young. 

“Well, darling, we will go up-stairs; and, 
when you have taken off your things, we 
will have a quiet cup of tea before (rant 
comes in. We u.ust make haste and bring 
back the roses, or be’ll think it’s the gboat 
of Ruby Marjoribanks, instead of the little 
lady herself; and the kind old lady 
strok6s the thin cheeks lovingly. 

“And now, my child, you had better go 
and lie down for an hour before dinner; it 
will rest you after your long journey,” 
says Mra. Desborough, after they have 


_ finished tea. 
had a letter from him this morning, in | 


Mrs. St. Quintin little guessed when Vere. 
came home that fateful evening months | 


ago, looking woefully pale and baggard, 
that he had been rejected and spurned by 
one who, according to her views, might 
consider itan hour to be addressed by a 
St. Quintin atall. She never doubted the 
truth of his statement that he was “out of 
sorts,’’ and only required a change to 
bring bim round, 

“I too had a letter from him to-day,’’ 
Says Grant; ‘‘and that is partly the reason 
why lam here to-night. 1 thought you 
night not have received one, and I know 
how anxious you are about his welfare.”’ 

“Poor boy,” replies Mra, Quintin, “] 
know hecannot be well, or he would neve! 


leave meé for so long !"’—and the firm lips 
juiver, 

‘ y ul nay rest ass . Te | he’s a right 
sunt, or he would have mentioned 
Vere was never one to suffer pi ently 
W by, if his finger ached, ever, ne knew 
of it,”’ answers (irant conse ingly, at the 


“Thank you, Mrs, Desborough, but 1 
really am not tired,’’ Kuby answers. 

‘‘Never mind; I know what is beat for 
you, 80 run away !” 

Slowly ascending the wide staircasé, 
Kuby pauses at the door of the picture-gal- 
lery, determined to amuse herself there 
for ashort time before obeying Mrs. Des- 
borough’s orders, for she wishes to look at 
a certain portrait hanging at the far-end of 
the gallery—a portrait she bas gased at for 
many a half-hour, Closing the door, sbé 
stops before a portrait of a young man. 
Careless blue eyes look out from the can- 
vas as if mocking the girl who stands ga2 
ing raptly into them; and the well-formed 
mouth seems to smile in derision of ber 
pain. 

“Ob, Vere, my love!’’ shecriesin agony: 
“Why was I so cruel to you? And J could 
not have loved you then, darling, oF ! 
should not have treated you so; but you 
are revenge now. Ob, Vere, my love, how 


gladly I would lie down and die at you! 
feet!’ and, sinking down on a crim#ou 
fauteuil, the girl buries ber face in the 
cushions and sobs aloud 


She does not hear the door oper sof y 


or 866 & man enter in @ thick travellDs 








ulster. His foot falls silently on the thick 
carpet as he approaches the fauteuil, won- 
dering whence the sobs proceed and to 





whom belongs the floating golden hair that | 


ripples almost to the ground. 
He cannot be mistaken, Tenderly lay- 


ing his hand on the bowed head, he says, | 


in a trembling voice— 

“Raby, have you forgiven me? Will 
you not speak to me once again ?’’—and, 
raising a tress of ber hair, he kisses it with 
passionate fervor. 
ous and forgive me! Ishall soon be far 
away perbaps never to return; do not let 
ine go without one kind word!” 

Qhickly rising, Ruby throws herself at 
his feet. 

“lam the one,” she cries, “who should 
ask for forgiveness! Yes—I], who derided 
and spurned a love for the loss of which J] 
ain dying! Ob, Vere, as you knelt to me 
on that autumn evening long ago so | 
kneol to you now, begging—nay, implor- 
ing your pardon !” 

He tries to raise her, but in vain. With 
streaming eyes and clenched hands, she 
continues— 

‘‘No; let ine kneel here while I tell you 
tbat, in spite of my cruelty, I loved you 
even then with a quenchiess love! Still, I 
was angry with you fora tew thoughtless 
words, and determined to humble you, 
ut itis | who have been humbied, for my 
love is killing me!’’—and, exhausted by 
her vehemence, sbe falls forward to the 
yround, 

“Ruby,my darling,can it be true that you 
have grieved for me?” he asks joyfully, 
raising herin bis strongarms. ‘Look up 
now and smile your own bright smile, and 
then [ shall believe it!" he adds, trying to 
cheer her, 

And Ruby grows calm once more under 
his soothing words and kisses. 

“And now, dear,’”’ he urges, ‘‘say the 
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weighed down with agony? Does it ache 
and throb and beat at its bars like a cap- 
tive bird ? Does it agoniz) at a cruel word, 
as if it were a blow? Has it known the 
heights of transcendent joy before it broke 
at the loss?’ 

“It has known all sorrow,” the lady 
cried, and the tears ran down her cheeks. 
“That I am young in years you would 
never guess; each beat of my beart has dug 


/the grave where my youth and beauty 


“Oh, Raby, be gener- | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


words that ought to have been spoken long | 


AKO 
wite’!’ 

And Ruby obediently complies. 

“Hut what will Mrs, St. Quintin say?’ 
she asks at length, a cloud coming over 
her face. “She will not think me good 
enough for you,” 

‘Just recal) that statement, if you please, 
Miss Ruby, and don’t disparage my pro- 
perty! 
‘can’t you call to mind any defunct titled 
nncestor ?”’ 

“My grandfather was the ‘Honorable 
Kdward Marjoribanks,’’”’ she answers, 
with a proud little gesture, ‘Will he do?” 

‘“Capitally! Now don’t laugh, darling, 
if you hear yourself introduced as ‘the 
granddaughter of the Honorable Edward 
Marjoribanks.’ My mother thinks so much 
olth.t sortof thing!’ 

“You won’t go away now, will you, 
Vere?’ asks Ruby. 

“No, Queenie,’”? be answers, 


(jnine is not Worth the Candle’ !”’ 
me a 


In Exchange. 


“The 





ny M. M. 





Ky-the-way,’’ he adds, laughing, | 


-‘l love you, Vere, and will be your | 


sleep.”’ 

The lady’s shadow, 
stretched to the feet of the witch, where 
they rested in naked whiteness, shadow- 
less, on the rocky ground, Nhe turned ber 


eyes to the lady's tears, those eyes, that | 


like a mountain tarn were dark with the 
secrets of life and death, and: 

“The heart is one that | seek,’ she said 
“1 will buy it from you for one who needs 
it.” 

‘And the price?” the lady cried. ‘Tell 
me that I may know. What shall 1 lose? 
It were weil I should understand.” 

Her sorrowing eyes, her clinging hands 
seemed to command the answer that the 
witch paused before she gave, 

‘For such a heart, so sorely do I need it, 
I will give you one in gold and amber. It 
will serve your purpeso just as well. A 
heart of gold and amber does not ache and 
throb’’—the lady smiled. “It will serve 
your body just as well--but your soul,” 
and her voice faded away into the moon- 
light around,” will be within sightof hel!.”’ 

But the lady did not heed or bear, for 
the cold white hands of the Dark Witch 
were Boothing with their touch 


her so much; under the touch the pain was 
passing from her eyes, and the lines from 
her face, and she was buying something 
which she had never known. Andin the 
peace the words ofthe Dark Witch were 
ceasing to bearany meaning. 


“You will miss nothing,’ she said; ‘‘the 


| world will be just the same—only some. 


times you will hear a word that you will 
not be able to understand. 
you the purchase price.”’ 
The lady walks the sunlit world, happy 
and gay and bright; no shadow from that 
forgotten night steals over her with un- 
quiet pain. The golden heart servos its 
purpose well, its throbs bring no sharp 
torture, and ber eyes have grown #0 
young that they seem to be reflecting wells 
of light. All goes as bappily asthe Dark 
Witch foretold, and the murmur about her 
soul perhaps never reacbed her ears—and 
a soul keeps out of sight. But sometimes 
as she stands where the evening breeze 


| sighs through quiet dark pines, or where 


breakers flash and the gulls fly low with a 
warning cry, sometimes even when the 
world is smiling back an answer to her 
smiles, there steals tothe golden jeweled 
heart a word she cannot understand, for 
the key of that word is buried in the sor- 
rowing human heart which beats its throbs 


| of pain, where the naked feet of the Dark 


Witch walk the world, no longer shadow- 


| loss. 


disappeared in a flame of gold behind | 


r E red sun bad sunk out of sight; had | 


the golden cornfields, 
above the mysterious mountain heights 
which frowned overhead, above the 
straight sad pines with their mournful 
song, the moon now stole through the 
clouds, silvering @ path through the dark 
| née to the crags above, showing by that 
sitver line the road that led to where the 
Dark Witch dwelt, 

‘The lady looked shudderingly around 
when the silver path ended in that deso- 
jate, still darkness, but her courage did 
not fail, Was it not bere that she was de 
stined to leave the burden she had borne 
40 long? 

“Dark Witch,” she called softly—loudly. 

And then started as if in alarm when the 
expected form drew near—when the ex- 
pected voice answered: 

‘Who calls?” 

it was not exactly such a witch that the 
lady bad expected orfeared. This woman, 
\eautifuland young, with eyes dark as 
some still hidden mountain tarn where a 
passing storm has left a dream or 6 
memory; with raven bair silvered in the 


and slowly 


inoonlight—moonlight which cast no 
*hadow at her feet. 
“Help me,” the lady wailed. “It is to 


you they have bid me come; for you, they 
will my aching, 


gonized heart. 


me, ease me of 


” 


wered her vce @AH . hide her 


aught 


arnourn 


in ne eve 


ing air 


+ words, for there cane at once 


Ling 
the 


| 1n6a, 


witch’s 


ful sigh from the sombre wat 


“Is the heart you offer’ 


voice was cold and calm-— 





‘a human beart | 
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KINDERGARTEN, 





Among the serious problema that In- 
terest parents is that of the best means of 
training children between the ages of four 
and seven years, It is one of the most im 
portant periods of Jife when the child is 
brought in contact with the circumatances, 
extraneous from bome influences, which 
give inclination to the growing character. 
Parents beve long experienced the wautof 
a system of training or education, by 
means of which these years of the child’s 
life might be made profitable as well as 
pleasant, and turned to advantage in for- 
warding proper n.ental and physical de- 
velopment. 

In this country very little has been ac- 
complished toward supplying this want, 
ard consequently children ot this age be- 
came a most perplexing caré to their 
parents, or are temporarily abandoned by 
thein to their own devices, 

In Germany this subject has received # 
great dea! of attention, and the Kinder 
garten system, invented by Froebel, has 
been generaily introduced, The published 
reports, and the te stimony of persons who 
have witnessed the practical operations of 
the system, show that the most gratifying 


results have been attained. Some @6x- 
periments upon & modified plan have been 
tried in London and elsewhere with good 
resu! ta. 

| tig stated, the Kindergarten systen 

riwiste i ak ythnech i's play the 
atrument of its larges iiture. While it 
has always been amatter t mmon ob 


servation that the earliest years of human 


life are devoted to play, educators have en 


slim and tall, | 


the | 
agonized beats of the heart thathad taught | 


I have told | 
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tively ignored this circumstance while 
se Oking a proper system for the develop 
ment of the child's powers. 


Fondness of play has been regarded as— 


an obstructing element in the way of all 
efficient instruction, an inclination to be 
held in rigid check. Froebel taught that 
the true system of culture was in follow- 
ing nature—that ‘‘what nature is atriving 
' to do in the playa of childhood it Ia the 
business of the teacher's to take up and 
| foater.’’ 
| The idea is to have the play organized 


and reduced to some sort ofan Intelligent 


system arranged with reference to certain 
inherent capabilities of human nature, 
which are man testing themselves con- 
stantlyion the varied amusements of chil- 
dren. 

Thus it is ob-erved that the instinet for 
cultivating the soil is common to nearly 
all children; everybody is s natural-born 
gardener, This instinct is turned to ac- 
count in the Kindergarten, where each 
child learns to take care of its own little 
' garden patch, to dig, to rake, and to water, 

and then to watch and study the processes 


of nature in the opening of the buds and | 


blooming of tlowers, 
The same plan js pursued for developing 


the plastic and artistic instincts of the | 


children, (reat stress is laid upon the 
education of the hands in early years, 
when the flexibility and softness of the 
limba fit them to be easily trained to facile 


movements—a matter of equal importance 


whether the hand In training is in the) 


future to glide over the keys of a piano or 
wield a pen or plane, 

The Kindergarten is on all sides de- 
signed to meet the formative instincts of 
_the child. Bujiding and shaping are going 
'on in all sorts of material. 

houses and utensils are formed of wooden 

blocks and sticks, while working in paper 

—folding, cutting, etc.—furnishes an op 
| portunity to practise endiess artilicos of 
the hand. 

In this way the hand and the senses are 
trained to dexterity and technical skill, 
which are useful in all departiments of life. 
Children receive only the material, not 
ready-made objects, which they aro al- 
lowed to fashion according to their own 
personal choice under the guidance of the 
teacher. It is intended thatthe production, 
however amal! and insignificant, shall be 
original and not merely imitative. The 
greatest care is takon to preserve the In- 
dividuality of the children, #0 that the 
work of each one shall bear the impress of 
an individual peculiarity in process of 
| training. 





_———> 2. -—--—-— 
InN Ils CAnIN.—Mr, James 
of an amusing incident which 


ayn tella 
took place 


the other day on board an Australian 
liner, A shy Australian wuajor, after 
spending the first 6vening very late with 


his friends in the saloon, suddenly re- 
turned to them, after saying ‘iood-might,”” 
and requested an interview with the 
purser. He was very white. 

“There is a lady,’’ he said, “in my cabin 
—No 42” 

“Rubbish !’ exclaimed the purser, 

“Here's the list; your companion ia Cap- 
tain Higginson.’’ 

“Nothing will induce me to yo 
cabin again,” said the major. 


Into the 


“Well, Pil go,’ returned the other, 

He returned with great celerity, and 
with as white @ face as the major’s. 

“Upon my life, you are right! We'll 


pul you somewhers 6lse tor the night, and 
Kee MboUL IL In the morning.’ 

With the earliest dawn they sought the 
steward and d@manded an ox planation, 

“T's all a mistake, gentiomen,’ he said, 

“fUse Captain Higginson all civbt: vere'’s 
hia luggage. 

“We musthave this explaingd,’’ said the 
purser, 

“This portmanteau is unlocked; let us 
466 what is in it.’’ 

It contained @ lady’s wearing apparel, 

“By Jingo,’ cried the steward, 
what comes of taking. names as 
long to us! She said she 
Higginson; didn't 
oply in thé Salvation Ariny! 

—_ ——- © —ae --- - 


“that's 
don’t be 
Captain 
“MY AM IL WH 


wae 
but #he 


“DONALD,”’ said a Scotch dame, looking 
Up from the catechiam to her son, ‘what's 
slander? ’—‘*A slander, gude mither?’ 
quoth young Ttonald, twisting the corne 
ol bis plaid Awoel, ] hardiy ken, un 
jess it be an Cwer true tale which one gude 
woman tells ofa ul 

oe = ee - 
4 La “A 
aim A ed 
w ” a nye 
tale of ita n ts 3 ase try y r 
gree i Wiil shh) iy y ua 


| ings. The contented 


Miniature | 


At Home and Abroad. 


Dr. Burggrave, of Ghent, who has passed 
his 100th year, has written a book on long- 
evity. The only way to live long, he says, 
in for each person to live according to bis 
proper individuality, to select what is 
good for one’s self and to avoid all elas. In 
other words, one inust live as nearly as 
possible in harmony with his surround- 
mind, the bappy 
heart—these things prolong life more than 
dieting and regular hours of sleep. 


Austin Corbin’s great park in New 
Hampshire attracts the increasing atten- 
tion of tourists as one of the wonders of 
this country. The mere surface facts about 
the park, such asthat it includes 25 000 
acres, that it is stocked with buffalo, a berd 
of 75; wild boar, moose, elk, deer, foxea, 
partridges and other game, tour footed 
|} and winged, do not tell all ite wonders, 
which never disappoint the expectation of 
visitors. The public is admitted after com- 
plying with certain simple regulations, 


Every visitor to Japan is impressed with 
(the many curious uses to which fans are 
put. The umpire at wrestling and fenc. 
ing matches uses a large fan, shaped like 
a butterfly, and the various motions of 
this fan constitutes a language which the 
combatants fully understanc and promptly 
heed. Men and ohildren, as well aa 
women, use fans atall times. The servant 
girl bas @ flat fan, made of rough paper, to 
blow the charcoal fires with or use asa 
dust pan; the farmer has a stout fan to 
winnow his grain; and another variety is 
made of waterproot paper, which can be 
dipped in water, and creates great cool- 
ness by evaporation without wetting the 
clothes, 


An illustration ot how space is annihil 
ated by the telegraph was afforded a teow 
days apo by two telegraph clorks sitting 
opposite each other in a Chicago office, 
One ot them was sending # nessage to 
New Orleans; the other was receiving a 
inessage from the same city. The sender 
wanted to borrow a plug of tobacco from 
his colleague, but It would have been a 
breach of the rules to ask for it. He there- 
upon wired to New Orleans and asked the 
receiver there to tell bis partner to hand 
hima ‘chew. In lows then « minute the 
plug came over the glass partition which 
separated the two operators, The message 
had traveled considerably over a thousand 
niles, although only # yard separated one 

operator from another, 


To make the wooden butter dishes seen 
in grocerion the hoavy timber is cut into 
blocks 10 or 12 inchesin length and botled 
in buge vats until thoroughly softened. 
The hot blocks are placed in machines 
which seoop outthe butter dishes at the 
rate of 2400 a minute, A carved knifo re- 
volving on # #pindle does the work, the 
bleck weing automatically advanced with 
gach revolution of the epindle, and a knife 
working up and down taking off a alice 
just the thickness of the piate, so am to 
leave the surface the same as before, The 
dishes are soooped out of the solid wood 
exactly as they are found at the grocery, 


and all thatis done tothem after they 
leave the machine is to dry and pack 
them, 


It was not long since that @ preacher in 
a Western Stale sstonished his congrega- 
tion by going through, in his) pulpit, the 
giddy imazes of the Ootrancing waltz atan 
object lesson against the alleged sin of 
dancing. Later still, another minister, 
not Guile #O far away frou home, during 
his sermon produced «4 deck of cards, and 
by exhibiting Various schemes of cheating 
showed how sinners nay and do fall from 
grace by nefarious manipulation of the 
pasteboards, Brooklyn, of course, was 
notto be outdone; lately a clergyinan of 
that city, introduced « ‘bike’ into bis 
pulpit and drew an analogy between it 
and bhuran nature, He also drowa din- 
tinction between riders who take Sunday 
those whodon 
for their 


rélaxation and 


and yo forth 
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MASTER DICK’S PARTY. 


yourself today?’ said the old 
colonel, when Dick came into the 
livrary to wieh bim *good-might.”’ 
I had great fun out on 
Granny Mapatraw's 


\ Varn my boy, bave you enjoyed 


"Ob yea, uncle, 
the common with 
donkey.” 

The colonel leant back to his ebair, and 
looked up frou hia book. 

“Allfr Kh my boy; laay nothing againat 
your choice of a companion, Youand the 
donkey seem to understand each other, 
Good-nignt.”’ 

*Good-night, sir,’ maid 
lingered, 

“Well, what ia it?’ 

“Uncle,” sald Dick slowly, “before I go 
back to achool if you wouldn't mid 
much—I should like to give a birthday 
party.” 

OWhatday 7 «aid the indulgent uncle 

“After to morrow—Thuraday— would te 
as good as any," said Dick calmly. 

“Which day is your birthday 7" said the 
old gentioman, rousing up 

“[ have not got one,’ said the boy— at 
least, not this yeur.”’ 

‘Ob, nonsense ' 

“Ht im just the fact, wir, Tf thought I 
might bave a party, because | have not 


Dick, and «ttl 


gota birthday.’ 

This was such @ atartling reason that the 
colonel could not refrain frou bureting 
into laughter, 

“You wee, air,” said the boy, "I am 
cheated out of baying one regularly every 
yoar, like other fellows If one counted 
my age by the nucuber of real ones | bave 


had, | eheuld be only three,’ 

“A fine growth for three!’ 
onel, looking at the bright boy of twelve, 

“You see," said Dick, “! only get my 
twenty ninth ol February every four yeas; 
wo Ll put alotof other birthdays in bolween 
to make up.” 

“About a degen, | suppose?’ said his 
uncle, 

“More or lesw,"’ said Dick. 
try to have one in the holidays.’ 

And jthat was how Dick ob ained perc- 
mission to give a party. There were two 
girl cousins in the house, and #« few lar 
ilies In the whom they 
knew; oat very short notice all were in 
vited by cards, on the corner of which 
Master Dick drew a boy standing on his 
head, with the words bolow inviting Miss 
Such-a-one and Master This-or-that to an 
upside down sort of party at Furzobush 
House, 

The upnecle was a littio shoeked, and said 
there was to be no tumbling head over 
heels in Furzebush House, 

“Whatdo you mean by an upside-down 
wort of party 7’ he asked, rather sternly. 

‘Oh, notetandiug on our heads, uncle, 
but just doling things the opposite way to 
the usual thing.”’ 

The uncle looked doubtiul and shook 
his bead. but he tried to be good- huim- 
ored, lo spite of anxiety, 

“Well, Lbope you bave asked the don- 
key. O; can you do without your constant 


eaid the col- 


“T always 


neighborhood 


om pmnlon ? 

“Poor Neddy! ft shall keep a piece of 
eake for blu, sad Dick. “At least | can 
do that’ 

livery night during his visit to his uncle 
the boy went to the library to say ‘Good. 
night.’ The old peutlensan sat with his 
back to the door, bis feet on the tender 
aod @ book On bis Ki@es. 

“Nowy, ny dear boy, as to-morrow even- 
tug.’ be met. Your visitors come at 
four, sod you tiust nil be up no later than 
You de what you 
bike, Dut heep to thease hours, The house 
keeper whi give you tes very early, and 
supper at oine’ 

“Thank you, uncle,” said Dick; “buat we 
test berin with supper Jt te all to be 
Upel © 


half past nine tuay 


own, you Know,’ 
‘Tust ae you bike’ sail the colonel, 
batignhtig “Pat everstoing opside- down 
er cptthe heowume,  Chocetentyit 

Next dav Dick was unatie to keep still 


feor mw tyicets evret lt seemed as if fouro ciock 


ww biet hhever Come 
lave y ever beard of the pacer t chair, 
Chiat the mitt could twist into ive hun 
ai at ‘ prea cs? It was acverlised 
as ‘'s a°@ fou vs bome for the holt 
faye is r would just bave suited 
Dick > * ‘upside wh sort 
1m 
* inn r t 
* ressees and Dig 
sn oe, Loys looking a lillie uncomfortable 
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at firet with their best jackets on, their 
white ties, turn-down collars, and gloves. 

An accident bad bappened to Master 
Dick's gloves. He had a nice lavender 
kid pair, only worn once at (he prize day 
at achool; but in the morning be tried to 
wash them, and the result was bopeless, 

“It does not do to be too neat; itis a 
yroat mistake,"’ said Dick, shaking his 
head. “Never mind, we are beginning 
with supper first thing: and then they will 
all have their gloves off, and lose them 
under the table.’ 

The girls bad to take the boys to supper: 
nor could any boy get his share of jelly 
or pigeon-ple unless a girl asked bir 
would he like to have some. 

All order was reversed, and they began 
with the sweets and went on to the meat. 
This, of course, was Dick's plan: be could 
never understand why pudding should 
not come firat when one was really bun- 
ary. 

It was rather bard on the boys to have 
to wait for the girls to ask them: the girls, 
with their freshly-curled bair and pretty 
dresses, all so why at first that they theim- 
selves hardly wanted to eat, much less to 
take cure of the boys. 

“J way,’’a boy would remark, ‘Ethel, 
do aek iné to have some more of that joily 
custardy jammy thing; | don’tknow what 
yon call it.”’ 

“No, thank you,’’ Ethel would say. 

“But |] want it mysell,”’ 
explain, losing patience 
me wo have it, or 1 can't get at it, 
! Polly bas passed itotl to the other 


the boy would 

“You must ask 
‘There, 
how 
fellows, and I am done for," 

“What is the matter?’ from Dick, who 
was well taken care of al the lopol ihe table. 

“Nothing; only the girls are starving 
us,”’ the neglected boys would say. 

“Well, what will you have, then?” 
from the girls, ‘Have some pigeon-pie? ’ 

“Oh, no! Who eould look at it just 
after jam ?"’ 

The upside down supper, at such an un- 
timely hour, was over soon, and they 
wenttothe drawing-room, where Dick's 
uncle's and «# few grown-up trisuds were 
having afternoon tea. 

The two little daughters of the houses 
were very proud of @ rather noisy duet 
that they bad learned at school; and now 


they sat down to the piano, quite hidden | 


bebind it, as its back was turned out from 
the walls, 

“You must do it upside down,” said 
Dick, bending over them. ‘You must 
play the top part dowao iu the basa, Ida, 
and Joan must do the bass up here,’ 

“Oh no!” cried the girls; ‘we are not go- 
ing to spoil it.’ 

“Very well,” said Dick. 

But after the first page they heard every- 
body in the room laughing, and their 
father’s voice called — 

“Dick, Dick ! no more of that.’ 

And then they found that Master Dick 
had been standing at the end of the piano, 
pretending to turn a handle as hard as he 
could, 

“Come along now to the next street,’’ he 
said, pretending to drag off his piano- 
organ, ‘Will the gentleman give usa 
penny for going away? I had alwaysa 
turn for wusic.” 

“Dick,” said the colonel, with his white 
moustache twitching with a smile, even 
while hetried to be stern, “go out of the 


room. You have spoiled the giris’ music, 


(40 downstairs, air f"’ 

“May all the otvera come too, uncle? 
said Dick. “We might bave blindmau's 
bull in the playroom on new and original 
principles 

“Whatdo you want to do?” said the 
colonel, 

“Blindman'’s bull reversed, you know,” 
said Dick, “All blind men except one, 
They wil! be all hunting @ach other and 
catehing each cther, until they esaich the 
risit one" F 

The game was sel golog in aw big room 
Dick said it would be a ter- 
thing to se@ bo many running efter 


dow natairs, 
rilvie 
ene xpd he weuld sacrifice timeself, and 
be the first to bs hunted 

Th the confusion and knocking together 
that followed, aflera long time of eateh- 
n,n and letting go, one by one the “blind 
men” siipped off their handkerchiefs, and 
satin corners to watch the crowd of others 
feeling about, The first thing they uo- 
Lieest Was thal it Was no wonder they had 
not esugbt Dick, for while ali their eves 
wore bandaged he had gone oul of tt e 


Poey sald it was too bad of hi to play 
Lieu euch a@ K, a@rnd Ley we a 
8 x A ia W le > k nw é 
ah I " a s 
‘ ~ ~ ~ ‘ 
s y an Lit i war mere x a 
tiend Abe fact is, 1 aim gelling ready a 
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‘ 


charade. | «#ball want Joan or Ida to wet 
some things for dressing up.” 

The vexation with Dick was f rgotten 
in the prospect of charades. But Dick's 
next absence was too long for anyones 
patience, At last be came back with a key 
in his band, 

“It can’t be done,”’ he said, 
in something on purpose for this charade, 
and | can’t find itnow—it is mislaid. Joen 
was making up a grand Spanish costiu 
for the first syliab'e, and this was the kee 
ond syllable,” holding out the key. “But 
we don’t know where tLe ¥ hole word has 
got to.”’ 

Joan came in laughing, with adish cover 
in ber bands and a rod dressing-gown Ob 
her arin. 

“Let some cne else find anothes word,” 
she said. “There are royal robes and 
armor, and all sorts of things outside.” 

Dick was vo longer master of the revels. 


“T brought 


Some of the other boys got up charades | 


with success, though to carry out the up 
side down pian, the whole word was acted 
first, then the last syllable, and then the 
beyinoing. 

The housekeeper served very weak lea 
and cake at nine, 

“Ob, can’t we have sandwiches? We 
are all hungry,’’ said Dick, 

‘| am carrying out your own arrange- 
ments, Mester Dick,’ said the housekeeper 
stittly. 

She was generally, 
something had offended ber. 

“UU pside-down arrangements don’t al 
ways do,’’ said Dick. **You don't know 
how hunyry we are.”’ 

The sandwiches came, but the goog wo- 
Dick by complaining that 


” 


kind and pleasant; 


roan surprised 


he should not have taken the milk, which 


was set for cream, nor should he have 
thrown the masters saled about the pan- 
try. 

“The colonel is going to speak to you, 


sir, IT Warrant you won’t play those tricks 


again.’’ 

This iaxde poor Dick very unhappy, 
and when bis guests were gone he won 
dered how the mistake could have arisen, 
and whether hia uncie was really angry. 

The colonel had heen 
library chair, when he woke up, remem 
bering that it was I)ck’s hour for sayikg 
“Good-night.”’ 

“Are you there, Dick ?’’ he «aid. 
awake, 
noise. Look here, now: | havea word to 
say. I bave herrd something about your 
Kolng to the pantry ard throwing salad 
about. If | catsh you annoying the ser- 
Vants, | shall be very angry.’ 

A heavy snort was the answer 
Tae colonel turaed rouad, 
alive and jlowking very 
the room, was Granby Mopstraw’s don- 

key. 

The colonel sprang to his feet just as 
Dick arrivéd on the scene, 
you?” he cried. 
tak6 All the blame Lo Limself, fer without 
hearing another wore, ne went lumbering 
out of the roouw ata trot, nearly kno king 
Dick down. ‘ 


“T am 


There, all 


“How dare 
The doukey seemed to 


Had not the coloue} ssid that be ioped 
the donkey would be esked to the 1 arly 3 
Dick did not dare to remind lita ot tuat 


but he said siinply the truii: inat he 
brought the donkey in tor a charad 
marisia@id bin,’ wid pro 
pantry. 

i 


POD i 


‘Sand 
Happs he visiied the 
Hight,’ said bis uncie 


Wi be- 


’ 
lieved jilm, and forgave Bul when the 
boy was gone, le inarked the end of the 
holidays on the #alunanack 
0 9 te - 

ENCOURAGEMENT. — Whenever yo + 
conscientiously encourage avy one, do « 
You wouid not lease those plants in your 
Wwindow-boxes without water or refuse te 
Open the shutters that (oe sunligot might 
fait Upon them; but you leave none bu 
inan flower to sutter fr 


Ot Want « ppre 


Abhonoor the sunbigot of ence agement 
Pi.ere are «a few hardy souls tist can 
siruggle on stony soil —-shrubs that can 
wall lor tne dew and the sunvesm 
that will cliasb without kir Gly training— 
but only-a few. Utter the kind 
when you 


Viles 


word 
Can; “IVE the he ping praise 
when you see that it is deserved, 

The thought. that ‘'no one cares and no 
one Knowe’’ bligots mmane a 
Whetber it bethe vouny 
his easel, the workman al bis bencu. th 


Thi ise. 


boy at his inathematical pr 


} DIGMmMA, OF the 


littie girl at ber piano, give woat praise 
you can, for many a one has tallon be the 
way forthe want of that word of encourage 
ment whl w iid Dave ‘eeta shect the 


g lLals wl x rT 


of the scalp Use tiali’s Hair Kenewe 


occasionally, and you will not be bald 


dczing in his 


You need not be afraid to make a | 


big and baiy in | 





THE WURLD’S HAPPENINGS, 


Mexican cat salt with their oranges, 

Berlin ranks as the healthiest city in 
the world 

Twelve thousand people are regularly 
employed in the London theatres, 

Engli-h postage stamps are gummed 
Jucilage made from potatoes, 


with « starch? 


li is cstimaced that, on an average, 
wo id tin circelation wears Cut in 240 years, 

Dried fish was formeriy, and is still to 
“ole extent, a medium of exchange in Ice- 
Jana, 

The Hindoos have no word for 
“friend, but use the word meaning “brother” 
instead, 

South America has the greatest un- 
broken extent of level surface of any country 
in the world, 

very tiny protuberance on a branch 
of coral represents a living antmal, which 
sfrom it like w plant, 

“ca water coulains silver in consider- 
sole quantities. Ic is often found deposited 
on the copper sheathing of ships. 

Mississippi has a convict farm, and it 
is not only self suppertiag, butactually yields 
i profit of something Ike 350,000, 

I'ree passes on lussian railways are 
now entirely abolished, even railway officials 


tnd employes belong required to pay thetr 


grow 


fares 


A new census of Russia will be taken 


in the autumn. Lt is proposed to complete 


the work in asingle duy. The last census was 
tuk im lose 

More ducks are raised and consumed 
in China than in any other country in the 


world, some of the duck-farms there produc- 
Ing as many as 4) 000 fn one year. 

The general testimony of European 
countries that have xbolished capital punish- 
tent is that since the change there bas been 
no cons quent increase of crime, 


‘The color of the sea is usually de- 
but itis by no means uniform” 

hede. in the tropics it is sometimes an 
Indigo blue, nt Others «a deep green. 

The thowers of the pumpkin were 
cooked and enten by some of the tribes of the 
American indians, especially by the Aztecs, 
by whoin they were bighly esteemed, 

(hinese clocks puzzle strangers. The 
dials turn round, while the hands are station- 
ary. There are two dinis on each clock, one 
for the hours, the other to indicate the min- 
utes, 


scribed as bine 


Experiments as to the use of dogs for 
carrying mails in war time are being conduct- 
ed by the Austrian army authorities, and it is 
suf have been attended with considerable 
SUCCHSS, 


A Danbury hen has laid an egg the 
Shape of a dumb bell, the connecting link be- 
Ing the ooly portion outof proportion, One 
of the spheres containod the yolk and the 
other the white 


Photography tnay yel be used in medi- 
photegiapher took # pic- 
The negative showed the face 
tobe covercd with an eruption, Three days 


) 


Inter this becnine Visible to the eye, 


When a member of the royal family 

rr ies every grown male in the coun- 
trv has tO Wear white hat for three years. 
other kind he is liable to be 
Verest penalties. 


A wounded sea Jion on the beach at 
Bear Harbor, Cal., which a hunter had shot 
nc then lissoed, dragged the hunter and his 
orse fnte the surf, and got the rope so en- 
anyvied about the horse that the hunter had 
to abandon his antmoal and switin for his life. 


Japanese jinrikisha men solicit custom 
y erying: “If the honorable lord does not 
« bitnself the tronble of too much illustri- 

i iil be only twenty cents. 

d to weke xeracious use of this 


‘ v An Engiish 


ture of a boy. 


aft ¢ es ¢ 


li ew irs “ny 


Visited with the 


45 fie GATe ¥ 


«stl 


Au  suiciuational exhibition is to be 
heid Gait the summerat Amsterdam. One 
of tts no > wilt bean electric restaurant, 
where, Dy situply touching a button, any dish 

quired Dy guest. wttl rise and descend us 


ived, nO Watters being visible, 


‘A Uliunyo. of art over nature was il- 
istrated recently when 2 well known English 
whist toate s painting of some old beech trees 


i hent isture, which he sold for $1400, 
Phe Gwocr «f the pasture sold his land und 
the trees to, e ther for 000, and called ita good 
. enti t 


lL. ondon’s street names are a source of 


eho.ess confusion, There are now 15) Church 


eet Conk streets and illo New streei- 
brit yalty is shown in Queen, 0 hing 
ics P treets #hile royal pares are 
John, 160 George, ol Charies, =s 

’ n Paties hitzabeth streets 


lt 3 ia strony horse were to 
te lireecti 4 the horse would 
A l wilh compnxrative 

ied behi 1 thie 

ect d 

h 

”~ 

g. » 
ut a exerted 


the I llegs than in forward 








SOLITUDE. 





BY s. J. 





Strange pensive spirit, wandering afar, 
Hiding thy bDenuty ta the leafy woo], 
Flinging thy bleseing from the evening star, 
Kind ang@ comforter and chietest good 
of those who long for dear ones far away, 
Of those who mourn Life's golden blossoma 
faded, 
At morn or even, Wheresoe’er they stray, 
They love to be by thy soft wing o'ershaded; 
For, when strange faces ¢ rowd about our way, 
The waiting, hoping beart grows faint and 
jaded, 

Longing to taste the crystal streams that flow 
Cooling and fresh, unseen by mortal eyes, 
From sources that the crowd may never know, 
Because from Tihouguat and Solitude they 

rise, 
-_—- —- « -——- 


STOWAWAYSs, 








It has been found that, just as there 
are vagrants on land, so they abound on 
the sea, in the shape of stowaways. An 
excellent illustration is on record, show- 
ing what a number of voyages can be 
made by one stowaway wilnin a com- 
paratively short space of time, 
dividua! in question beyan at Glasgow, 
and concealed himself on a boat about 
to start for Liverpoo!, 

(‘pon reaching that place, he shipped 


himself on a liner bound for Boston, 
Mass. This vessel had to bring him 


back ayain, by direction of the United 
Siates Cflicials. The cause of this will 
be explained later on, Again, the At- 
lantic liner was patroniz.d; but he was 
discovered at Queenstown. Some of the 
passepvers, pitying his wretched appcar- 
auce When brought on deck, subscrived 
sufficient money to pay the culprit’» 
passage to New York. Two or three 
more times he managed to reach Liver 
pool, subseqnently having his fare paid, 
before again reaching American ports. 

This game, however, got played out, 
and he set out for the Far West, trav- 
eling as usual free of expense. Ar- 
riviog at San Francisco, he stowed him- 
self away on a ship loading for Mel- 
bourne. Thence he got to Yokohama 
Shanghai, Hong-kong, Singapore, Cal- 
culta, Bombay, ,Port Said and Malta. 
At each place he landed, and traveled 
by apother vessel, 

At Malta, this enterprising stowaway 
actually concealed himself on board a 
British warship—the Serapis. At Port 
Said he was conveyed ashore, and yiven 
into the hands of the Britieh Consu! 
with instructions to send 
land. ‘his was done; and in due c 
the prisoner was brought up at a 
don police court, where, being retnanded, 
all the foreyoiny elicited, 
Were the incidents not so well authenti- 
cated, it would be very diflicult to credit 
such a story. 

In addition to being a nuisauce and 
expense, stowaways incur yvreal dangel 
of a violent death. In one instance 
man hid himself away in a chaiv locker, 


' to Eng. 
him to Eng 
/uTee 
Lon- 


facts were 


a 


and when the anchor was hove-up, the 
unfortunate creature was crushcd to 
death, the noise made by the steam 
winch and the ratthnyg of the chain 
drowning his cries. 

(‘pon another occasicn, 4 man Was 
found dead under the main hatch of one 


of the National Line of steamers. He 
had concealed himself before the vessel 
left Liverpool, and diced of suifucation. 
Curiously enovygh, im his pocket was 
found a nove! entitiod © Doom 
Deep.” 


on the 


lo a third case, a man hid himself in 
the forepart of a steamer bound for 


London. While proceeding up the river 
Thames, she collided with another 


steamer, and the stowaway was crushed 
lo death. 

With reyvard to vessels in the Amer- 
ican trade, the hardships that have to 
be borne by captains having the mis-- 
fortune to be patronized by stowaway 


are very great, Should one sucered 'u 
landing, upon arriving at an I 
United State 8 ports, the ca 

& Dne { one 

a 

v¥ 0D a A, wi 


turn, when he is conveyed on board 
again, and has to be taken whence he 
came, The singular number is used in 
the foregoing, but that is usually ex- 
ceeded. 

In August, 18/1, forty-five stowaways 
were discovered on boardethe steamer 
*Highington,”’ when on a voyage from 
Liverpool to Galveston. Fortunately, 
this was done in time to enable part 
being landed in the Mersey, and the re- 
mainder at Waterford—for they were 
fouad in two batches. Last November, 
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several rets, varying from five to sixteen | 


in number, were returned from America 

in the manner already described. 
Stowaways are very common in the 

Kast, and many as well as curious 


| dodges are resorted to by natives—well 


The in- | 
| of the 


able to pay the passage-money—in order 
to obtain a trip for nothing. 

Thus, in June last, six Japanese girls 
up in Malling were removed 
from the Japan mail steamer 
leaving Nagasaki for Shanghai. 
year, nine 
and one woman stowed themselves away 
on a veese! sailing from Yokohama to 
San Francisco, and of course had to be 
taken back again. Eight Chinamen con- 
cealcd thetaselves on a steamer trading 
between Penang and Rangoon, Wheu 


pac ied 


In April 


FAME 


F * © ,8 
emininities, 

‘Is your girl skilful at poker ?’’ ‘No; 
but you ought to see her witha palr of curl 
ing tongs.” 

A homely woman has never been con- 
vinced that there is such a thing as a perfect 
looking glass. 

‘““Tlow many languages can your wife 
speak?” “Three—French, and the 
one she talks to the baby.” 

A female bicyclist, attired in bloom- 


era, was attacked by a flock of geese at Port 
Jervis, N. Y., recently, and was thrown off her 


German 


wheel. 

Belle: ‘“‘What an absurd man Mr. 
| Snooks is! He told me he hoped I never 
Riggied."’ Beastie: “And what did you say?" 


| Belle: “1 giggled.” 


| 


before | 


Japanese meu | 


A widower compares marriage to a 
besteged fortress, Those who are outside 
would like to bo within, those who are inside 
would like to be without, 


(Jueen Victoria has such a deep rooted 
objection to the amell of a cigarette or ectgar 
that smoking Is strictly forbidden at Windsor 
Castie, at Balmoral and at Osborne, 


Some politicians are born rich, some 
acqulre riches and Others have riches thrust 
upon them. But when it comos to doing a 
Job, they all have to be pretty well fixed 

Mrs. Hlenry Ruttle, of Carsonville, 
Mich, was attucked and slightly gored 
mVvnrre bull the by 
nore ring, and managed tohold on until 


by « 
the 


hie lp 


ecuughe antionl 


Sipe 


| Cane 


found, the captain had them all well | 


floeged; and upen reaching port, each 


received from the magistrate a month’s | 


rigorous’? imprisonment, 
sO far as 
America and England are concerncd— 


The days of the stowaway 


are numbered. Three mouths’ bard 
labor in the latter country is too long a 
spell of industry for such folk, Grad- 


ually they wiil become extinct, and the 
scover this comes to pass the better. 
rt 0 ee 

A CURIOUS discovery is said to 

becti made by # gentleman who has re- 

from Antwerp. Sup 


portions the feet of an ecclesiastical tg- 


cently returned 
ure in the cathedral, on the right hand 
the choir jooking towards the 
hivh altar, there is a carved head that 
bears a singularly ¢xact resemblance to 


side of 


that of Mr. Gladstone; while the face 
of the corresponding figure on the left 


have | 


| OK iabonan 


hand prevents an «qually accurate like- | 


ness to Lord Beeconsfield. It is cer- 


tainly a 
feit pit 
once rival bbaytish 


seniment of the two great and 


stutesmen should be 


ciccumsterces, and, more- 


“the ruht honerabl 


found in such 


over, €ach lacing 
gentleman oppose,” 


———e — oo 


brains of (bold, 


Nothing pays less than wearing a long 


He is poor whose expenses exceed his 
cone 


Love will always do iis best to bless 
and help 


» hearts, but courteous 
ake perfects 11; ricelion 
otiifl 

kno 
ite be «flent 
Wien we 


triiae 


ws how to speak knows 


for our bless 


are grateful 


hugs, Oud s look su ! 


The man 


not soon rur ¢ 


who minds bis owh Dusiness 


will tol works 


Every well directed, patient eflort of 


man brings its own positive reward 


Selfish: people do unto olvers as they 

would not have others do unto thers 
The righteousness that takes people 
not t kind that ound 


to heaven, Ss 
bragging on iteelt 


, 
We are alway: much better peeasea to 
see those whom we ave oblived than those 
who bave obliged us 
There is many a man whose tongue 
frit , '" ' f ny , 
, OV 
A wise am ney telik @ 4 tha hie 
te 
} , f 


srange thing lbut the counter- | 


She, coldly: “IT hardly know how to 
receive your proposal, You know Tam worth 


& millifon, of course.” He, diplomatteally 
“Yes—worth a million other githe. She, rap 
turously: ‘00, Jack!’ 


Sir Robert Walpcle. who used to sav 
thatevery man bas lik price, once added—"l 
never knew but one woman whom Lcould not 
bribe with money, It was Lady > 
took diamonds." 


Mrs. 


Anughter, 


mand she 


Muzzler, on a visit: “I trust, 
that make your husband 
The daughter, bride of yeur 
“On, yes, animal Whenever quarrel, I 
get hiin to give tinand inake up.’ 


way you 


happy?” one 


we 


Miss (celina (reay, of Oklahoma, has 
recently been appointed United States Com 
for the Third (istrict of 

Tits t4 the first appointment of 
the kind of # woman tn the 


Miss Marion S, Parker, the first wo- 
man toygraduate from the engineertoy depart 
mentof Michigan University, hus entered the 
office of the resident coyvineerrs and arehiteets 
of the Astor estate in New York city, 


A 


when 
tut eqally 
right lifes, 
tiles ail ehe can to imitate her dauwites 
“Don’t you think Miss,Tawkins has 
speaking eves? he sald. “LE don't know, Din 
sure,’ replie the young woman, “If she 
tad, there isi, Cany possibility that ber riouth 


tisetoner Judteint 


Unions 


riyht 


trnoothedr, 


dauyvhter 18 almost always 
endeavors to tmitate 
rel thitek thee mother 


ut nm fF 


sie jier 


we do 


when, rtatn pertod of whe 


° 


would ever give then a chance to be menial 


Husband, breathlessly: “Dam to start 


onatrip in two hours, and you oan » with 
medif you Gan wot ready Wife: “Cortaluly I 
con, [Tt won t take mie miore Cham ten militate 
to pack; at that will lenve me one ho ane 
fifty minutes tu dreos 
Mrs. Latechurch : * John, is ar. 
Latechurch “Yen NO Yeu.’ Mis late 
church: “Merey! What do you menu?’ Me 
Latechurch, rapidly: “Timat your dros looks 
allright, thatit don tdip up ia the back, aud 
that your hat ison straight. Come on 
‘Tt isin the hour of dauger that wo- 
man thtuks lenst of herself.’ sornys Madame 
! tus it y When the thumder rows 
1 thre rise isl vl the , drops 
‘ hi Yroowhi, thie Woman, rprised ly the 
tort, devotes her ayony tethe tl melit ¢t at 
er bonnet and Jacket will be rulned 
A Danbury couple have a nice little 
Oneugyiivter if ~cme five niners A lady 
visitor lately oboe: ved tothe mother, “What 
pretty child: you have! Sue must be a grent 
yofort te youl "she is Weed, mated thie 
feomsl = daaeot lie "When Din mad at Joho, J 
don't have to «penk to hin she calis bim to 
he meal do oteiis bla to wet the conl, and 
ouber things that T want. Shes real handy 


(rerman women are the most domestic- 


ated in the world but the flood of feminine 
idvancement has at Ilaat reuched Berlin A 
ib for Jadies bas been Gpened in the Konig 
wruts tineseo in that city uoder the name of 
Vietorta Club Pits Ghee Neat dm tikuthes 
of tie kind and will ippiy @ Very urgent 
need agin Berlin itis not co lered correct 
for dies to wo to refreshment roonias One An 
they mayin London, Atth new club they 
“ee the papers, write Igtters aud lave 
itu ve yi imOonnuble price 
The voice of the averave wousan about 
ast t arit ] ! t | 
k : t ’ 4 , ' 
f 4 


world Intends to settle in New York 
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FAasculinities. 


The man who knows you well may 
forget all about you when you are Hl, 


An otlicerin the Paris army has in- 
vented a new bullet which ta shaped like a 
gvose quill, . 

A Japanese bride's playthings are 
burned on her wedding day, ty pifying the end 
of her childhood. 


confessions, Henry G. 
bas started 


By his own 
Clark, aged 17, of Chelsea, Mass., 
fires that catueed $50,000 lows 


When you show some men a favor, 
instend Of appreciating tt, they Matter them 
solves that they have worked you 


Three pounds is the average weight 
of an ostrich egg, and ite contents are equal 
to those of about twouty four hens egies. 


Throngh a mistake in a cipher tele- 
gram 2 bngiteh chorus girls bad an fine voy 
aye to Kio Janetruo tnstend of the Uutted 
Staten, 

It is considered that Japanese men 
are the lewt In the 
world, thetr only equals tletig the of 


mriserrigert needleoworkers 
Women 


Ruste 


It’s said that the richest woman in the 
It cought 
whereve#r 


tobe equally easy for her tu settio 


she woos 

During the So 
spe Yori 
numberof books tin tia chatge 
from 70000 to 700 000 


years Ainsworth RM, 


has been Ltbrartan of Congress the 


bus iIncroensed 


An optimist is a man who likes to 
A ye antriiat dwelle 
on his failures, Its « which 
worse for nnother fellow to talk to, 


think nbout lis successes 


question je tiie 


A conspicuous example of a self-made 
mantis Jolin Ao King, of Chicago. To hte boy 
hood he wasa path diiver on the Erte cnnal 
Today heise Presidentol the Fort Dearvorn 
Natlonal Bank and one of the wealthiest mon 
fh Chicugo, 


Von Gaberecht, an eminent German 
lis gravou 
of balt « lead 
ltisot red sand 
core of graphite ci ht 


pencilinaker, now dead, has over 
Mipatedie 
pened 


“tone representation 


set mi nh tombstone 
atone, with tine Inches 


fn Dintneter 


Mistress: “Why did you leave your 


Inet place? Domesthe: * Th’ titaees bad no 
teet, miu Mintresa: “Ah, 1 see That ts 
often the case" Dommentio “Yer, tanm. She 


wienlwuye telling metodo things, stend of 
ae hin to." 

Mes. Hetty ayaiust 
paying taxes in New York on ubout #1005 000, 
tera hie 

to her 


(rreen protesta 


money lonned by her om mortgages, 


tak departinent cruelly Closes tts ents 


wppeals She saya her legal residences is in 
Vermont, Where she pays taxes on a §2.500 
Valuation 

A strange thing bas happened ip 
Loutsville, A month wage wecomding to 
vernclous chronmteler, every other man on the 
Atreet copied a whiktnyatiok But tow the 
fustion bus suddenly chunyved and few bave 
bine us Diie bost dresred non are seen abroad 


Wihiieotal Uliecun 


Scadds: “To wish you to understand 
once for nil, youn iean, that tf my daughter 
murine ou, Eatall will alo my property to 
ehrardty Pruyt “lL nm very vind that you 
hiiave: tandhe puet that pootit it, for | tasure 
you thet woder neh Cori ber Will meno 
be most deserting 


A teleyram from Rye Beach announces 


With m flourish: ws tf SO Wwede cette Ciateny, tae 
printiy, that tetile Heent Married Mea (,itla 
Dave been benting all Kind« of tien from the 


beyvtinning, aod the Niet toan beaten wae a 


married twins J 1) yet te theodiipe ey, Ceres, 
world withotutend 

The French Courts do not grasp the 
idem Of pecuntary Gnrirage forou treach of 
\) i of marriage Kecewtl tye wo 
i aa t! at ‘ 
y" ‘ i j i jiayee 
il oe 6 VD ttibawe i 
Clatmme ft @1,%) Darns foo the o u ‘ 
tient 

Blonecin i, io his old: ave, a sturdy, 
thibokset mint i! bhubite tia t ya beeen 
thatemious, and he ts well preserved nat 72, 
Diorio tas walked thousnid- fT otietleos core thie 
rope, tuk lin never donde #thotier titp ao 
lartoy that acitoes Nisyguera Falia, and he 
hoa erexceeded the fame be wale Ly that 
peril i y 

Syouor Anusaidi, a student, blind from 
tist ilunmted recent wit t hewos 
f “athe 4} f j tit ® ptudi supe 

rt, ' fe te fyergeity 
work His Chest« © weg or sti ! tive 
Setimen Of Che [tit j Wiha iare dd ty the ex 
matashise le “on” i peottea tii iticon oof 

w inat sit J i * ai prey « 

A Wall «treet man, now cead, was the 
+ t the ¢ 1 ul I of tiv 

, j t ” a ‘ we 

t te 
t ' 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


One of the newest ideas in a slashed 
blouse worn over another blouse of a ligh 
ter fabric and a different color. There 
siashings are all from the waist upwards, 
ao that the frontofthe blouse forms a #erlos 
of pointe at the wast, caught in by the 
belt. Asa rule these slashed openings are 
trimmed round with aliltie narrow sequin 
trimming or passementerie, and the chit 
fon or lace of the under blouse pulls out 
through the opentoga. 

A very neat blouse Isof shot green and 
mauve atriped silk. The fronts are pleated 
at the shoulder seam, the fullness being 
drawn down under the belt without droop- 
ing The back basa wide box pleat down 
the centre, In the frontof the blouse is a 
pleatof black eatin, reaching from the ool- 
lar band tothe waist, on each sideof which, 
atthoneck, bust and waist, are two loops 
of black sation ribon, the pleat being garn 
ished opposite the loops by two antiyus 
milver tuttous Phe collar and belt) are of 
the ritsbeon Handa of bla k satin eCnelrele 
the very full sleeves below the elbow, 
forming deep Erbin 

Another blouse is of plain pink barege, 
back Mtting 
plainly at the svoulders, with # little full 


with full crossed frouta, t! 
neasat tiie waist The very full sleeves of 
fiowered Ching ailk, with the jower 
manches snugly fitted, are finished piainly 
atthe band Phe armlets, frilled basque 
and epoulettes are of cream embr idery 

‘The neck ia finished by a band of ribbon 

with «a large throw at the back 

Taffetas, siik musiinor batete blouses 
are very effectively trimmed with ribbon 
featoons and choug., A’ festoon fortna # 
bretelleover the shoulders, and another 
des tribes asioiilar diagonal line from the 
niewves to the bodtoe 

Some elegant and durable bodices which 
may beworn by middle@aged ladies, are 
madeot plaid silk, with Immense sleeves 
of black gaure, or else of the gaure with 
sleeves of plaid silk. Some plain and 
fancy #iLK bodices are aleo very becoming 
to middle aped ladies, such for lostance as 
aA @orsage of geranium @iik with very full 
sieeves, which is worn wilh @ pray skirt, 
and toned down with @ sen) transparent 
cape of thick lace, and accompanied by a 
bonnet trigime@d with niany rosos in var 
lous ebades of pink and red 

Serge ia very much in) Vogue, especially 
In whice and in the beautiful, becoming 
shade Koown as linen blue, Vervo much 
in favor are Seoteh plaids, and fanetfal 
plaida striped with satin threads in biae, 
Kreen, tnauve, on white orcream grounds, 
Phe latter are exceedingly pretty and aty- 
lish made up as godetehkirts and blouses 
with fitted lining Vlatd is also used as a 
tiitniming ss weil a8 « «dress material, 
Many Crepon owns belong triustned with 
plaid There are diagonal woolens of 
every deseription, more or less soft) and 
fine, “Sineeth sullings and alpacas in 
ali colors are among the favorite tater 
tala 

An effective model of light: helotrope 
has a inoderste skirt, falling in natura: 
Pleats, with a well defined tablier, and ft 
ting closeiv atthe bips. Theastylish bodice 
neatly fiited, and belted atthe waist with 
white moire, bas fluted basquea and a 
white moire yoke, ending in two tabs out- 
lining the opon parts, which button onto a 
plain plastron. 

Lovely effects are obtained by mounting 
white crep@ie tusiin on vellow sat: 
Pale green is mounted on pink or mauve 
pale pritnrose on green or brown TD iiese 
dressy goWwos after serving for casinot 
@ttesor sivieh garden and party gowns 
may be worth iateron fora home dinuer 
x we 

The present objeetof Lyons manutsa 
turers th si. K la slikoliog several shades Lo 
ge@iber to pratuce new effects when 
blended, the blending of red, green and 
blue shades proddaces a beautiful effect, re 
mecibiing the opal Phese new shot silks 
wake sty is) sleeves for chine silk gowns, 

Oneofthe nove ties to be seen fuat now 
in Paris ie the ermor bodice, made en- 
tirely of sequins, and for which there is 
like.y to be an tinuieuse déen.and, 

Piaino and colored wouolens are in de 
mand, and plain matertals will be worked 
with harrow rows of beada and tinse! 
threads and serolls of braid in continuous 


Lines 

(meof the newest autunin gowns is of 
nut brow: tt The skirt ts quite fu 
and poait The txxiice has a wide box 
pomatict x }*« a ve.vel dow ¢ 
‘ \. end a e el rigot ang cs 

g a Yuu A a! t essa lle © ex 
. “ ” e . re of e % ’ “ ’ 

~ 4 cs 
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r 
narrowing toward the waist and con- 
tinued around the waist 

A vory ravissante gown Is fashioned of 
admirable biue eorge. The skirt was cut 
en cloche, being void of triunuiing. The 
double breasted coat was piped with white 
cloth, outlining the collar revers and cufts 
and fastened by large white ivory buttons, 
injaid; a blouse of bright canary yellow 
silk aud a bat of Tuscan straw of rather a 
large shape, trimmed with bows of per- 
veonche shaded ribbons and clusters of the 
pervanche towers, complete this toilette, 

A charining gown is of green cloth, with 
a chine brocadg bodice in Cream, with 
green and red flowers. The sailor collar 
of dark green tulle was edyed with inser- 
tion and frills of white Valenciennes, and 
bretelies of the green tulie and lace crossed 
the bodice. The s\eeves were large gigots, 
trimmed with Valenciennes, The full 
skirt was gathered into the waistband, 

The beeleater shaped hat was of green 
fancy straw, trimmed with hydrangeas, 
ehine ribbon and quiils. 

Brocades and cilne silks, with their 
misty clusters of colored flowers, are favor- 
ite fabrica for dinner gowns, 

Printed striped velvet is new and very 
rich, the coloring, like that of illuminated 
giass, being in theground of heavy peau 
de sol, as wellas in the velvet stripes, 
lhe glace udfroir velvetand the #sbot vel- 
vets, so) much in vogue last winter, will be 
brought outin new colors, 


Odds and Ends, 
ON A VAKIELY OF SUBJECTS, 


In making beet tea carefully prepare 
two px unds of lean gravy beef by remov- 
ing all fat, sinew or skin, and cut into 
pieces the sizeota hickory nut. Add three 
pints of water, and when all come to a 
boll, skim and place on tbe side of the 
stove lo simmer foran hour; then strain 
through # fine napkin, that none of the 
fires ulay remain, 

Chicken cutlets are exceedingly nice, 
Havea generous pint of cooked chicken 
eutup fine and well salted, Putone cup 
of milk On the stove in & saucepan, Beat 
together three tablespoonfuls of batter snd 
oneot flour unttlh creamy, and when the 
milk begins to boll stir this mixture into 
itwod stir constantly until it bolls again, 
Add the chicken, one tablespoontul of 
chopped parsley, one of lemon juice, and 
cayenne pepper to sult the taste, Cook 
for three minutes and add two beaten 
eges. lake the pan from the fre at once 
and pour tbe migture on a shallow dish 
and put away uot cold, Butter acutlet 
mould sand cover with bread crumbe, Pack 
with eold chicken and turn outon a dish 
sprinkled with crumbs, When ali the 
enicken bas been moulded dip the cutlets 
In beaten egg and then in crumbs and 
eook in bottling lard about three utnutea, 
Drain on brown paper and serve with 
creaur or Lomalo saliee, 

Po inake cream fricassee for sweet- 
Dreads, (horougl.iy Wasb and remove ail 
the menibiane from three sweetbreads 
Sowk them: foc an hour in cold water in 
which «half teaspoonful of salt bas been 
tisse! ved. Phrow them into boiling water 
for a few minutes, and then cool five min- 
Utes in ice water to tnake them white and 
firm. Put them iu a saucepan, with a 
large cupof veal stock, and séason with 
sail, pepper anda tablespoonful of onion 

‘8, Cover and cook over a moderate 


re halfan bour Piace ina double boiler 
one cup of cream, and when at boiling 
iewt add three beated egyws. Take from 
the nre at onee and stir afew momenta 
Woben the sweetlreads are cooked remove 


the cover, add the cream mixzture and 
Cook aA moment Durn into « bet dish and 


eprinkie w labiespeoonful of 


parsicv over the woole 


bnely chopped 
bor Uolled sweettreads: Parbo.l and 
bianeh by pulling them {rst into hot 
water and bcliug for ten minutes, and 
{hen turowiog them into sailed ice water 
aud letting (heu. rémainin it another ten 
minutes Wipe with a towel perfectly 
drv, and iteach in halves, length wise, 
using # silver knife. Spread butter over 
them and sprinkle with dour Bre one 
Ohne Wire Cridiron overa hot nhre, turning 
often Have them dowe Ww alight brown 
‘ 


and place on pleces of Uttered toast. 


Season Will sat. pepper and butter. Serve 
very hot Tomato or cream Becbame! 
SAUCE (8 & great addition to them. 


To remove fresh fruit staina, stretch the 
stained | © goxuxis ver a bas 
n i De wate z 

Dark Sa) pocare remove d 
ela 5s, WAS © esta eal r r 
” 1a “ ar Pas 
a . a * & ‘ _s 
™ _ & . 





stains shou'd be rubbed in eitber molas- 
nes or alcohol until they disappear, and 
should then be wasbed as usual. 

Ink stains should be soaked in lemon 
juice, covered with salt, and bleached in 
thesun. If they areon colored material 
they sbould be treated with oxalic acid in 
the sane way as old fruit stains, A mix- 
ture of one third of powdered alurn to two- 
thirds of targar is also good for obstinate 
ink stains and others. Ink steins on car- 
pets are removed most easily with lemon 
juice or oxalic acid. 

Wagon grease, tar or pitch stains should 
be rubbed well with lard and then washed 
in the usual way. Colors which have 
faded under the influence of acid may be 
restored by treating them with ammonia 
and chloroform. Colors changed by alka- 
lies may be restored by acid treatment. 


To Clean Furniture.—An old cabinet 
maker says the best preparation for clean- 
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| fully with the brush, cross-smooth and 


finish even and nice, Inside third coat 

Mix with three part turpentine and one 
part of raw oil, rub out well and smoot}, 
off witb great care. Fourth coat, flatting 
—Mix with turpentine alone thin enough 
to admit of spreading before it seta. Apply 
quickly without cross-smogthing, apd 
finish lengthwise with light touches of the 
tip of the brush, losing no time, as it seis 
rapidly. Drawn flatting—Ground white 
lead is mixed with turpentine almost as 
thin as the last named mixture. The lead 


| will soon settle and the oil and turpentine 


ing picture frames and restoring furni- | 


ture, especially that somewhat marred or 
scratched, isa mixture of three parte lin- 
seed oil and one part spirits of turpentine, 
It not only covers the disfigured surface, 


but restores wood to its natural color, and 


leaves a lustre upon ita surface. Put on 
witha woolen cloth, and when dry, rub 
with woolen, 

Bruises on Furniture,—Wet the part in 
warm water; double a piece of brown 
paper fiveor six times, soak in the warm 
water, and lay it on the place; apply on 
that a wari, but not hot, flat iron till the 
moisture is evaporated. If the bruise be 
not gone repeat the process. After two or 
three applications the dent will be raised 
to the surface. If the bruise be small, 
merely soak it with warm water, and hold 
ared-hot iron near the surfage keeping 
the surface continually wet—the bruise 
will soon disappear. 


Excellent Hair Wash.--Take one ounce 
of borax, half an ounce of camphor, pow- 
der these ingredients very fine and dis- 
solve them in one quart boiling water; 
when cool tbe solution will be ready for use; 
damp the hair frequently. This wash ef- 
fectually cleanses, beautifies and strength- 
eus the hair, preserves the color and pre- 
vents every baldness, The camphor will 
foru: into lumps after being dissolved, but 
the water will ve sufficiently impregnated. 

Chilblains, Sprains, ete.—One raw egg, 
well beaten, half a pint of vinegar, one 
ounce spirits of turpentine, a quarter of an 
ounce of spirits of wine, a quarter of an 
ounce of camphor. These ingredients to 
he beaten well together, then put ina 
bottle and shaken for ten minutes, after 
which to be corked down tightly to ex- 
clude the air. In balfan bour itis fit for 
use, To be wel! rubbed in, two, three or 
four times a day. For rheumatism, ip the 
head, to be rubbed at the back of the neck 
and behind the ears. In chilblains, this 
remedy is to be used before they are 
broken, 


Legal Brevities.—A note dated on Sun- 
day is void. A note obtained by fraud, or 
from one intextcated, is void. Ifa note be 
lost or stolen, it does not release the 
maker, he must pay it. An endorser of a 
note is exempt from liability, if pot served 
with notice of its dishonor within twenty- 
four hours of its non payment. A note by 
& ininor is void. Notes bear interest only 
wen 80 stated. Principals are responsible 
for their agenta, Each individual in part- 
hership is responsible for the whole 
amount of the debtsof the firm. Ignorance 
of the law excuses no one. It isa fraud to 
couceal s fraud. It is illegal to compound 
felony. The law compels no man to do 
Ti possiblities, AD agreement without @ 
consideration is void. Signatures in jeed 
pene are good in law. A receipt for 
inoney 18 not legally conciusive. The acts 
ofone partoer bind all the others, Con- 
tracts nade on Sunday cannot be en forced, 
A contract with aininor is void. A con- 
tract made with #lunaticis void. Written 
conuects concerning land must be under 
seal. 


s 


touse Painting. — Painting, apply as 
{}GicK as (06 palot will spread easily, rub 
bing out well with the brush. Use lith- 
argeasadryer. After sand papering and 
Gusting, putty up all the nail heads and 
CracKS With a pulty-Knife. Outside second 

a. Mix your paint with raw oil, using 
it @s thick as possible consistent with easy 
spreading. After it is applied, cross. 
smooth the work unti! it is level and even, 
then finish lengthwise with jong, light 


sweepe of the bruab. Outside third ooat— 

Make @ little thinner than the last. rub o it 

we.., Cross smooth and finish very lightiy 

With the tip of the brus Inside second 
aL Mix y r palnt as K as “ar 

work sibg é a. Darts f raw a 

5 << © =) we 4 ay 


rise to the top, pour it of}, and repeat the 
mixture until what rises to the top is clear 
turpentine. The oil beiug all withdrawn 
by this process, the lead is mixed with 
turpentine, and applied thick! y and evenly 
with great care. This is used on a fourth 
coat, and the room must be kept shut and 
free from draught, as the color seta as fast 
as it is put on. Piastered walls—Cive 
them a coat of glue siz4 before painting in 
oil. Killing smoky walls or ceilings— 
Wash over the smoky or greasy walis 
with nitre soda or thin lime whitewash; 
the last is the best. 

Plum Cake Without Eggs.—One pound 
of flour, half pound of currants, half pound 
of sultana raisins, a breakfast-cupful of 
soft sugar,a teaspoonful of ground ginger, 4 
teaspoonful of mixed spice, a large tea- 


| spoonful of egg powder, one ounce of can- 


» 


died peel cut thin, quarter pound of butter, 
a tumblerful of buttermilk (sour wilk 
will do), one large teaspoonful of carbonate 
ef soda. Meltthe butter in a good sized 
saucepan, mix the egg powder and the 
spice well into the dry flour, then add the 
fruit and sugar; put the soda intoa tea-cuy 
and, when the butter is meited, put the 
tumbler of buttermilk into it, fll up the 
tea cup with boiling water, and quickiy 
add it tothe butter and buttermilk. Stir 
for a minute off the tire, when it will effer- 
vesce in the pan, and at once pour it upon 
the flour, ete., in the bain. Mix well, and 
without delay pour itinto a mould lined 
with buttered paper, and bake for an hour 
and a half, or rather longer. The mixture 
should be of the consistency of a milky 
bread-pudding. Dounot fill the mould, as 
the cake rises considerably. A large cake 
(double the above quantities) if properly 
mixed and baked, will Keep mom and 
good for a fortnight. Pure Australian 
marrow is guile as good as butter, 





DOLLARD & CO. 


TOUPREE wie 


i223 
CHESTNUT ST. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. ? 


Inventors of the CELEKRATEL GuUsSSAMEK 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BRAND) TOU- 
PEES, ani Manufacturers of Every Pescription of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

lnstructions to enabie Laiies and Geullemen to 
measure their own heads wilh accuracy: 

TOUPESBS AND &CALPS, FOR WIGS, INCHES, 





INCHES, No.1. The round of the 
No.1. The round of the hem!. 
hea. No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to nek, Nu, 2 
back as far as bald. No. % From ear w ear 
No, 3. Over forehead as over the top. 
far as required. No.4. From ea: to ear 


No. 4. (wer the crown round the foretiead, 
of ihe head, j 

They have always ready for sale a spiendid stuck of 
tienta’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs Half W ‘ae, 
Frisetves, Kraida, Curis, etc., Semuiifully o.anufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in ihe Ll uten. 
Letters from any part of the woriu will recetve at- 
tention. 
Dellard’s Herbanjnum Extract fer the 

Heir. 


This preparation has been manufactured and eoid at 
Dollard's for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
gach that, whiie it hase cever yet ‘eeu advertised. the 
demaod for it Keeps steadt y increastug 

Also DOLLARD S REGENERATIVE (CKEAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is satarally dry and needs an oll, 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& (o., & send ber a l«ttie of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried tn vain w 
obtain anything equal wo it as adressing for ihe hair 
in England. 

MKs. EUMONDsO% GORTER 
ak Leige Thorpe, 


Nov., DB 'R Norwi Norfolk, Fugiland 
NAVY PAY OFF &. PHILADELPHIA 
i have used ‘‘Deilani’s Hervanitum Extract t 
Vegetabie Hair Wash. ’* regulariy for upwards of fire 
years With great aivactage. My hair, fron. rapidiy 
thinning, was early restored, and bax bee: Kept by It 


in {te wonted thickness ar! strength. 
wash | have ever usx!. 


it is the best 


A. W. BUSSELL, U. 8. N 
TO MRS. RICHARD DOLLABD, 12 ¢ hestnatst., Phila 
I Lave frequentiy. during a uumber of years unl 
he “‘Dollani's Hervanium Extract,’* aud 1 d *, 
Bnow of any which eguais!t asa pleasant refresiing 
@nd bealihful cleanser of the hair 
Very respectfully 
LEONARD MYERS 
£x-Member of Cougress, 5th | ptstr 
Prepared only aod ‘or sale wholesale wd retali, and 
app led profeasior 


YOLLARD & CO. 
; CHES rREET 
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ABOUT HYPNOTISM. | “I offered N. a white powder, of the | corner of the room she repulsed me vio- MARRIAGE IN SeRVIA. ~The fathers of 

es agg of which he isignorant. | said to lently, and I thought it prudenttoawaken two houses concerned meet and settie the 

N THE opinion of some the power of m, ‘Pay great attention to what | am her, upon which she came to herself,emil- matter together, exchanging presenta, 


the hypnotizer inust be one of the 
t dangerous things on the face of 
utis itso great, or may not 
the fear of it be unduly exaggerated? The 
rned writer, almost immediately after | 
ee pllebiDg the words quoted, was struck 
ne the difficulty, which seems to amount 
to an im possibility, of obtaining from a 
nypnouzed subject an absolute abnega- 
tion of will-power, whilst at the same 
time allowing him the necessary free-will 
to cope with any unforeseen accidents 
wbich may occur in the completion of the 
orders he is to carry out. 
Astbe result of further study and ex- 
periment M. Deltceuf bas come to the 
conclusion that & villain who is contem- 
plating the perpetration of a crime will 
not easily ind ap accomplice in a (hyp- 
notized) subject of good moral standing, 
and that in any case such an accomplice 
would not only be inapt but compromis- 


Pp 


tbe earth. B 


ing: 
Here, however, is an experiment which 


peoms to afford contrary evidence, It oo- 
curred at Nancy last year, in the bospital 
there, and was witnessed by some five or 
six Belgian professors and physiologists, 
One of the patients, a big, strong man, 
was thrown into a magnetic sleep, aud 
ordered that when he awoke he was to go 
and steal an orange from the bed of an- 
other patient in the ward. He was told 
what be was about to do was wrong, and 
might be punished, but that, nevertheless, 
be must do it. He was waked, and arose 
with the appearance of ope who had some- 
thing on bis mind, and, when questioned, 
said he bad something to do, but would 
not tell what it was. 

Presently he walked over to the bed of 
the other patient—a ‘‘mate’”’ of his own, 
who had beard what had been ordered, 
and who stoutly expressed the belief that 
bis friend would not steal from him—and 
when be thought he was no' being 
watched, seized the orange and slipped it 
into his pocket, 

This would seem a case of criminal sug- 
gestion promptly acted upon by an in- 
nocent subject. But when the man was, 
alittle later, charged with theft, he first 
denied it, and then justified it on the plea 
(which satisfies a good many consciences) 
that the man to whom theorange belonged 
had not seen it taken and would not miss 
it, and that ‘it’s not stealing when it isn’t 
missed,’’ 

Subsequently it was discovered that this 
same “sobject’”? was in the habit of ab- 
stracting a little tobacco from his com- 
panions on the same principle, In short, 
he had latent tendencies ‘> theft, and was, 
therefore, an apt subject for criminal sug- 
gestion. 

Here is a curious instance recorded in 
the ‘Revue Philosoque’’ of 1886, of an ex- 
periment in a college class : 

“B. is in the hypnotic sleep. We wish 
to give him some peculiar order which he | 
shell execute, after be is awake, at a/| 
special signal. The signal is to be a} 
knock given by the Professor on the desk; 
the action, to carry a glass of water to the | 
student KE. He does not know any of the | 
fifteen students present, nor has he yet | 
heard their names. ‘The pupils take their 
places without any special order, some 
standing, some sitting. B. is awakened, 
we chat a little, I give the signal, B. rises, 
fills a glass, and without the slightest sign 
of hesitation, carries it to the student be- | 
fore mentioned, who was sitting on one of | 
the back benches beside a fellow-student. 
We looked at each other with stupifica- | 
tion, ‘The intention of the ox periment | 
had been to see how he would obey an ob- | 
‘cure command. . . . I again throw 
bim into the sleep, and | command him 
carry a glass of water to the student | 
“erard. We are all standing, awaiting | 
With impatience what will take place. B. 
fills the glass, and this time sends @ ques- | 
loving look over all the spectators, pres- | 
6nts the glass tirst to one then to another; | 
4nd, finally, I had to point out the student | 
“erard, to whoin he brought the water | 
“nd made him drink it. I again put bim | 
(0 sleep and asked him to whom he carried | 
‘he first glass of water? ‘To KE.’ ‘Did | 

| 
| 





you know him? ‘No.’ ‘How did you | 
recognize him ?’ ‘By his attitude; he | 
looked as if he want d to hide away.’” 
What does this prove? Not the abne- | 
kation of free-will, but rather the sharpen- 
‘Ng Of the faculties by hypnotism. B. 


k 
move that he bad to do something, and 
“* qUick-minded enough to take his cue 
rc , y 
‘M his surroundings. Now, keeping in 
Uandt 
* ‘his 6x periment and its explanation, 
we a ne re raged by Professor I, egeois 
wh 
"@S8trong upholder of the “‘abeolute 
au MUA a? f¢ , 
“i «OF the bypnot sub) eX 


going to tell you. This paper contains 
arsenic. You will go presently to such a 
street to your Aunt M.—who is here now. 
You take a glass of water, carelully dis- 
solve the arsenic in it, and then you will 
offer it to your aunt.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ That 
evening | rece’ ved the following note from 


Madame M.: ‘Madame M. begs leave to. 


inform M. Liegeois that the experiment 
succeeded perfectly. Her nephew offered 
her the poison.’ Thecriminal remembered 
nothing about it, and it was very difficult 
to persuade him that he had indeed wished 
to poison an aunt for whom he had a deep 
affection. The automatism had been com- 
plete.”’ 

Very difficult, indeed, one would 
imagine; but had the automatism been 


ing in her usual pleasant manner. 
membered, however, nothing whatever, 
although at the sight of the revolver lying 
on the floor she seemed to have a kind of 
vague recollection. 
all discom posed in manner, 
had taken place in a dream she would cer- 
tainly have exhibited more excitement.” 


She re- 
ra 


She did not seem 


Here, then, we have a well. known hyp- 


| Dotic, supposed to be thoroughly under the 


iptluence of a master who could hypnotise 


her atany moment, but who refused to 
surrender her moral sense to the mesmeric 


influence. Unlike the two pilferera, ste 
had no natural tendency to crime, and she 


complete? The subject knew that his | that J. was not the victim of « hallucina- 


aunt was in the room when be was ordered 
to poison her, and that she heard every 


tion at all, but a sort of conscious unocon- 
scious actor in a play. 


If this scene | 


shrank from crime even when otherwise | 
| ready to do all she was told, 
What, then, is to be inferred ? Probably, | 





| 
| 
| 


which sometimes are of considerable 
value. Thus, by a sortof purchase, ia as 
useful a member of a household asa grown- 
up maiden surrendered by one to another. 
The brother of the bride delivers her to the 
solemn procession which comes to conduct 
her to her new abode; and there she is re- 
ceived by the sestes, a sister in-law of the 
bridegroom. She dressed asa child,touches 
with a distaff the walls which are so often 
to see her occupied with this implement, 
and carries bread, wine, and water up to 
the table which it will become her daily 
duty to prepare. With these syrmbolical 
ceremonies she enters into the new com- 
munity. Her mouth is sealed by a piece 
of sugar, to denote that she should utter 
little, and only what is good. As yet she 
is only a stranger, and for a whole year 
abe is termed the ‘“‘betrothed.’”’ By an as- 


Doubtless she re- | sumption of continued bashfulness, pre- 


word of the order. Wher he woke up he | cognized the two young ladies, and then, | scribed by custom, she keeps apart even 


knew he had to do sometbing; but did he 
not also know that what he had todo was 
only an experiment, and that he could not 
seriously be expected to poison an aunt 
who was a party to the experiment? As 
M. I eltesuf pertinently remarks of similar 
experiments, a bypnotic subjeci is not an 
idiot—quite the reverse, 

Now let us take two instances which 
seem dissimilar in result. 

Dr. Liebault, a famous specialist, tells of 
the case of a workman whom he hypno- 


| 


| 


in obedience to the word of command, re- | from her husband. 


garded them as robbers for the purposes of 
the play. 

In all this she wouid be sincere enough, 
and acting with a double consciousness 
only partly awakened. But when itcame 
to the revolver, which she believed to be 
loaded, and to discharge which she knew 
—or thought—would be murder, then her 


| moral nature asserted itself, and she was 


tized and told to steal a couple of plaster | 


figures from the mantelpiece of a house in 
which be was engaged on some job. This 
was direct crimina! suggestion, which was 
at once acted on bythe man. The incident 
was forgotten; but some three months 
later this same workman was arrested for 
the theft of a pair of trousers from a shop, 
Like the Nancy [ospital patient, Dr. Lie- 
bault’s subject was naturally disposed to 
pilfering, aud evidently did not need to be 
hypnotized to entertain criminal sugges- 
tions. 

The other case is related by Professor 


| 


Deltceuf of an experiment in his own fam- | 


ily with a worman—referred to as ‘'J,’’— 
who bad been proved to be an excellent 


somnambulist, and who is referred to in | 


several of Dslt«eut’s writings in connec: | 


tion with other experiments. 

The story concerns a six barrelled re- 
volver, which, in the Professor’s remote 
residence, was always kept loaded at a 
time when the country was in a disturbed 
state owing to strikes. The ”r fessor hap- 
pened to be from home, anc or right the 
house was attacked. J. seized tbe re- 
volver, knowing it to be loaded, and went 
to face the burglar, who fied. 

Thereafter J. slept with the loaded re- 
volver beside her bed in a room on the 
ground floor, being a woman of resolu- 
tion and courage. Theincident suggested 


enabled to exercise her own free-will, even 


In the presence of 


| others she scarcely converses with him, 
| much less would a playmate phrase be 


| 


| 


when otherwise acting as a puppet or auto- | 


maton. 
The whole subject is very curious, and 


this is an interesting illustration of one of | 
| its phases. The more we consider the mat- | 


ter the more we are convinced that byp- 
notised subjects are more or less conscious 
players in a part which they feel theim- 


selves compelled to play, knowing all the | 
time it is only acting, even although when 
awakened they may be unable to recall | 
their sensations and explain their move | 


ments, 


Deltveuf now takes this view, and points | 


to another illustration, If you extend the 


arm of a hypnotic and defy bim to put it | 
down, he seems tl make an effort to lower | 
In fact, he 
does not bring bis muscles into play at all; | 
but if the spectators try to force him to 


it, but be makes no real effort. 


| change the position of his arm, he opposes 


| 
| 





an experiment to the Professor on his re- | 


turn, which had better be told in his own 
words: 

“The 24th February, 1883, without com- 
municating my intentions to anybody e6x- 


| cept my daughter, and that only at the 


very moment of beginning the experi- 
ment, | discharged the revolver. It was 
six o’clock in the evening. A young lady 
—herself an hypnotic subject—and my 
daughter were seated at a table cutting 
out articles from a newspaper, which they 
after~ards tied upin bundles. I called J., 
and at the moment she opened the door I 
hypnotized her by a motion. I said to ber 
in an agitated voice: ‘Here are some 
thieves who are carrying off papers.’ 
“J,came quickly forward and, turning 
towards ine, said: ‘No, sir;they are playing 
with thein—why, sure enough, they are 
taking them!’ Then she walked resolute- 


| independence. 


all his muscular resistance, 
cause he knows that «a certain thing is re 


quired of him by the person under whose 


influence he is for the tine being, 


Why? BKe- | 


Any one who has witnessed public ex- | 
hibitions of mesmeriaim must be prepared | 


to admit that hypnotic subjects may per- 
fectly well realise that they are the sub- 


jects of experiments. Some are more facile 


than otbers, and will submit out of amia- 


bility or mors] weakness to being put to 
all sorts of ridiculous uses for the amuse. | 


} 
| 
| 


ment of the audience, while others will re- | 


bel when their finer feelings are aroused, 


Such cases go to prove that at least a num- | 
ber of hypnotics retain acertain amount of | 


| this is not true of all? 


We cannot explain the psychological 


problem; we can only state its probable 


conditions; and these are certainly both 
more reasonable and more agreeable than 
the theory of absolute automatisin, 
bipuf’s theory now is that “persons in 
hypnosis will only execute acts similar to 
those they would naturally perform in 
dreame.’’ 

What do weall do in dreams? l’retty 
much what we do in waking life. The pre- 


| sent writer, whose profession is journal- 
| ism, constantly finds himself in dreams 
| com posing leading articles, and then tabu- 


ly up to the: and took the papers out of | 


their hands, put them on the tablein front 
of her, and in an imperious tone said: 
‘Don’t you touch them any more.’ 

“] said: ‘You are never going w let 
those knaves remain in the house? Kun 
and fetch the revolver.’ 

“J. ran without hesitation. She returned 
holding the weapon in her hand, and 
stood on the threshold. 

“¢Fire!’ I cried. 

“Sir, we must not kill them.’ 

“‘Thieves? Why, certainly!’ 

“*No, sir! I will not kill them.’ 

“*You must.’ 

“¢] won’t do it’; and she walked back- 
wards, still holding the revolver, I follow- 
ing herand energetically reiterating my 
command. 


6] won't, I won’t do it I will not 
murder.’ She then placed the revolver on 
the floor, but cautiously She continued 
Ox back wards, | meanw : ‘ y 
and ! wing ber i Ww 

‘tiaving come | 4 6a ala ‘ 


lating mnasses Of statistics, with which ne 
has occasionaily to deal. 

He has dreamed a whole three-volumed 
novel, and be has been conscious of laying 
down page after page of the most metho- 
dical (and doubtless the most wooden) of 
blank verse, not a line of which could he 
recall on waking. But he has never 
dreamed a s6érmon, nor # brief, nor a ma 
thematical problem, nor a play, nor an 
essay On (ireek verbs, nor a treatise on the 
integra! calculus—doubtless because these 
are subjécts which he would never think 
of attempting in waking life. 


8 
ONE HONEST MAN, 

Dear Editor: Please inform your read- 
ere that if written to confidentially, I will 
mail in @ sealed isiter, the plan pursued by 
which I was permanently restored to 
health and manly vigor, after years of 
suffering from Nervous Weakness, night 
losses and weak, shrunken parta. 

I have no scheme to extort money from 
anyone whomsoever. I was robbed and 
swindled by the quacks until I nearly lost 


faith in mankind, but thank Heaven, | 
am now well, vigorous and strong, and 
anxious to make this certain means of 


cure known W all. 
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Why should we suppose 


Del- | 


permitted from her lips, Itis only when 
years have passed, and she has become the 
mother of grown-up children, that she 
in reality finds herself on an equality with 
the other members of the household, 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTIVES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes cost mors 
than soap. This soap cost in 
1869 twenty cents a bar. Now 
it costs nine, It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredicots, and 
no Others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes, If he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer, The gen- 
uine always has our bame on 


the wrapper. Look out for 

imitations, ‘There are many of 
them. 

VPRESERVA- of clothes by the 

use of Dobbins’ 

TION Electric Soap, is 

an established 

FACT Of & genera- 

tion, Itis not an experiment or a 


wild assertion, but absolutely TRUK. 
‘Think carefully whether you preter 
to save a cont or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes, You can’t do 
both, Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
naine of 


DOBBINS BOAP M’'F’G CO., 
Successors to I. 1, Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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A Great Composer's Kuse —A charac- 
teristic anecdote of Sophr ia given apro 
pos to the great Congress at Erfurt in 1808 
Napoleon, then at the zenith of bis power, 
kept magnificent state in the German town 
and entertained his royal allies and vassals 
as an Emperor should. 

Among other things, 
Talma, Mars, and other luminaries of the 
French staye from Parie, upon which 
Sopbhr and three of Lis pupil* started on 
foot for Erfurt in the hope of somehow or 
other enjoying a great dramatic treat. But 
they found that the performances were 
onty for the sovereigns and their sulles, 
even the musicians being forbidden to in- 


he summoned 


troduce any one into the orchestra. 
It then oecurred to Sopbr that heand his 


' papila might bribe some of the musicians 


to give up their instruments for a single 
evening, and two viciins and a eiolonecilo 
were thus transferred 

No other stringed instrument payer be- 
bold idea 
curred to Sophr ot iearning enough ofa 


ing Open to termyplation the oc- 
wind instrument in a singis day for there 
second hornist 


Tat Sopher 


quired and the 
was willing to cede bis 
tell the rest. 

“1a on prevatie lon him whos place | 
wished to take to yield his born tome, and 


At first [ produced the 


pur pose, 
place. 


began my studies, 


most terrific tones: but, after about an 
hour, | sueceeded in bringing out the na 
tura! tones of the instrument. After din 
ner, while my pupils walked, I recom 
menced iny studies; and, although my lips 


ained me very much, | did not rest unt! 


I 
feould play my bora part perfectly in the 


of the severeign*. The seats for Napoleon 
and his guests were close behind the or- 
chesitra. . . , 
faces turned towarde the stage, stood in a 
‘long row, and each was strictly forbidden 
to turn and look at the sovercignus. As I 
had received notice of this beforehand, I 
| had provided myself secretly with a sma | 
| looking- glass, by ths belp of which, as scon 
| as the music was ended, I obtained a good 
| view of those who directed the destinies of 
| Europe. 
_ « “AL every succeeding entr’ acte the pain 
of my lips increased; and at the close they 
bad become so swollen and blistered that 
in the evening I could scarcely eat any 
supper. Even the next day, on my return 
to Gotba, they bad a very negro-like ap- 
pearance, and my young wife was nota 
little alarmed when she saw me; but she 
was nettled when, jesting, I said that it 
was from kissing to excess the pretty 
Erfurt women. When however I had re- 
lated to her the history of my studies on 
the born, she laugbed beartily at my 6x- 
pense,’’ 


—_—_ 





SHARING Hapringss.—The essence of 
joy, as of all the great satisfactions of life, 
is In Sharing it with others, The very fact 
that the owner of a great picture finds 
satinfaction in feeling that it belongs to him 
alone, and that be can keep the whole 
wor.d from it, as a miser can keep the world 
from his gold, is evidence that he does not 
understand, and has not entered into, the 
real possession of the art which he owns. 
The first fruit of real possession of any 
noble or beautiful thing 18 the desire to di 
vide our possession with others, 
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Four Models--885 and 8100. 
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OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED, 
(WAGGENER's.) 

| Mailed on receipt of price, 100, send 
for Cirewlar, C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 

Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINEST MATERIAL. 
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MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


IMIONARCH 


SEND 2-CENT ST“.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Cyc.te Co. 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCHES: —New York, San Prancisco. Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 
[MIL WERNER, Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Quickens 
The Appetite 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


A THE ONLY GOLD MFEDal 


Sarsaparilla 
Has Cured 


Others 
And Will Cure You. 


Ayer's Cherry Vectoral tor ¢ eughs, 





Reading Railroad. 


Antiracite Coal, No ®moke. 
On and after June 2, 1896 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada, 


No Cinder 


Buffalo Day Express oy 

Parlor and Dining Car, } dally 9% Ham ~ 

Buffalo and Chicago Exp, , : a= 

Sleeping Cars dally, 4", Sy 

Williamsport Express, week-days, &.35, 10 0) am. 4.6% 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.30 pm. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Boils Exproass (leeper) 

dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m 

FOR NEW YORK. 

Leave Keading Terminal, 4.19, 7.40 two-hour 
train), 6.30, 9.50, 11.9 @ im, 12.50, 1.90, 2 5). 5.0m, #4 
5.25 dining car’ pm, 12. lonight Sunday ik % 
9.% am, 12.30, 6.10. 8.2) (dintog car) pm, 12.10 niger 

leave 24th and Chestnut sts., 4.55, 8.10, 4 1 1d. fa 
1.144 am, 12.57 (Dining car’, 2.48, 2.45, 4.12, 5.6 
(dining car’, li.4o pro sunday 4.55, 8.10, 10.15 a m, 
12.14, 3.45, 6.12. 8.10 (dining cer), 1.45 pm, 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 8% 9.0, 


+00 (tWo-hour train) 
12.15 night Sundays 
4.W, 5.00, 6.00 pin, 12.15 


10,00, Il.a¢ am, Lou, 2H, 3, 5v, 
5,00, 6.00 7.30, 8.45 10.00 p mo, 
9.00, 10,00, 11.30, a m, 2.9, 
night. 

arlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
on night trains toand from New York, 

FOR BETHLEHEM, FASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH ANID WYOMING VALLEYS, 2.05, 44 
9.00 am, 1.00, (Saturday only, 1.22 pm), 2.00, 4a, 
5.40. 6.43.9 44 pm. sundays-—-6,27, 8.32, 9.00am, 1.%, 
4.20. 6.33. 9.45 pm, (9.45 pm, daily does not com- 
nect for Faston.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILI. VALLEY POINTS, 


For Pheenixville and Pott. town -Express, «.%, 10.0 
am, 12.45, (Saturdeysonly, 2.2 pom) 4.00, 6.00, ti. 
yim, Accom., 4.2, 42 sldoam, 1.42, 4.45, 5.2 
7.0Wpm,. Sunday—Express. i), 9 05am, 11.3) pm 
Accom,, 7.4. 11.3) @ tm. 60) pra 

For Keading Etpress, 8.45, 10.0) am, 12.45. (Saturdays 
only, 2.32 pm), 4.06, 6.00, 11.40 pom. Accom 4 
7.42 am, 1.42, 4.45, 5.22 7.20pm. Sunday. - &.xpres 
4.00, 9.05 am, Il.4o pm. Accom., 7.0 amr 
pm. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg— Express, 8.35, 0.0 0 


m, (Saturdaysonuly, 2.322 pm), 4.90, 6.00pm, Accom 


40am, 7.2)piu. sunday —Expresa, 4.00, 7.4/4 ui, 
For Pottsville Express, 5.4 0.00 am, 4.00, 6.00 
1.38pm. Accom,, 4.20, 7.42 am, 1.42 pm. Sun 
day—-Express, 4.00, 9.65 a m, 11.30 pm, Accom., 


6.00 pom. 

For Shamokin and Willtamsport—Express, 5.45, 10." 
am, 4,00 11.30 p im. sSunday—Express. ¥.% a m 
11.9% pm, Additional for Shamokin—EFExpress, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays —E1r 
press, 4.00 am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
W eek-days—Ecnress. 8.00, 9.00, 10 45a m, (Saturday 


OnLy 1.400 2.00, 3.00, 4.49, 4.00, 4. 0, 5.00, 9.40 p mn 

commmodation, 8.00 am 430.6 30pm. #100 Bren 

jon tr dia, 7 am. Sundays—kxpress, 74), 5 

Ss 3 ia ’ am 495 pm Aceommeaodati 

am, 4.454 #) 00 kexcursion train 7,00 4 im 
Returniug, leay Atlantic City lepot) week 

UOKPTESS. | s only, 6 45) 7.00, 7 45, 5.15. 9.8 

lod 3.10, 4.48, 5 Sy 7 a, Oe pei. Accom 
lation, 6.2) 3.4) aom. 4 Pom. $1.90 Execursi 
train, trom footoft Mi tppi AVe., 6 OO pin “ul 

lay Fypr 5. St), 5.1, 6.0, 8.30, 7 7 

5.0. 9.90 Dm Accommodation, 7.15 4am 5.06 pn 

$1.00 Fxeursion train, from foot of Niississipyl Ave 

6.10 pan Parlor Cars on all e cpress trains. 

FOR CAPR MAY AND SEA ISL CITY ‘via 
South Jersey Railroad), Express, 9.15 a 0 saturda 
only 1.00), 4.15, 5.15pm. Sundays, 7.15, 9 ba 
Briganttie, Week-days, 5.00 am 4 vou. 


Lakewood, week-days, 5.00am, 4.30pm. 


Detailed tite tabies at ticket oiulces, N. F Ther 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chesinat tree’. 2s 
Peuth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Mark ( sirest au 
at stations. 

Uniou Transfer Company will call f a! Nor 
baggage from hotels aud residences, 

[. A SW FIG ARD, (. G HA ‘K 

General Superintendent. General Pa ger Ageu 
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